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Comment 


The function of the critic has occupied our minds somewhat fully during 
the last year or so, and our Critics’ Number (March) aroused much con- 
troversy and discussion—just as much one gathers among musicians them- 
selves as among the general public. The problem is taken a step further this 
month by Winton Dean, who like many people, was worried by two entirely 
conflicting views, expressed by two of our leading critics on Mathis der Maler 
at Edinburgh. 

Winton Dean’s article is primarily concerned with examining the British 
attitude to operatic compositions, to opera itself in fact. That is of course of 
the utmost importance; but operatic criticism must of necessity be also 
concerned with performance and with standards of performance, and that 
aspect of criticism, professional and amateur, is most worrying. For while it 
is legitimate to have and to express different points of view about the music, 
the libretto and the psychology of a work, there surely should be some accepted 
norm in the performance of singer, conductor and orchestra, below which all 
must agree they should not fall. Unfortunately there does not appear to be 
any agreement among critics on this score, and even less among members of 
the public, who are prepared to accept anything or anybody with a name, 
especially if that name is a foreign one, as being first rate. 

I remember being sharply reprimanded by a well known British singer 
because I dared, in an early number of OPERA, to castigate an audience for 
enjoying what I still consider was a second-rate performance. I had no right, 
I was told, to tell an audience not to enjoy itself if it wanted to; they had paid 
to come to the opera house, and even if the performance was bad, who was I 
to criticise them for cheering at the final curtain. This problem has worried 
me a lot, especially during the last eighteen months, for in that period I 
have seen so many examples of undiscriminating audiences accepting the 
second and third rate as if it were the best in the world (in Bayreuth and 
Munich as well as nearer home); and so I have been forced to the conclusion 
that one might just as well give up trying to demand reasonable. standards. 

What must the truly conscientious artist think when he receives the same 
kind of ovation for a good as for a bad performance, especially when he 
knows that he has just given one well below his own accepted standard? 
What of the commercial impresario, what will his attitude be towards an 
undiscriminating public? We have just had a season of Italian opera ia 
London; it has played to full and enthusiastic houses, musically and artisti- 
cally it has been as bad as any opera season could be, yet it has obviously 
been a success from the box office point of view. From the inane remarks 
one could hear passed by members of the audience, one might have thought 
that these were the best opera performances of the century. 

What was more worrying was when a comparative stranger came up to me 
during the last week of the season and said “Well, the critics were wrong, 
weren't they?” 

Our readers are presumably representative of these audiences; are they 
Satisfied with the standard of performances they hear, or not? Do let us 
know, as the answers would tell us a lot. 

H.D.R. 
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‘Norma’—A Singers’ Opera 
by Cecil Smith 


Bellini’s Norma has stood unchanging and unchangeable through 121 year 
of shifting fashions and varying emphases in operatic performance. Today. 
as always in the past, there is only one way to do right by Norma: Sing i 
well. Almost any production of Norma is a satisfactory one if it is designed 
to let the voices of the singers discharge the central task of telling the ston 
and evoking the proper emotions. A production that concerns itself with th 
visual elements at the expense of the vocal ones is downright wrong. Individual 
characters and Druid choruses alike must, of course, engage in minimal 
movements and gestures. But the main thing is to leave the singers free to 
sing as well as they can. 

No harm is done, to be sure, if the producer permits himself a decent 
concern for pageantry, grouping, and beauty of plastique. But irreparabk 
damage can be inflicted upon the solo and concerted numbers by a stag 
director who insists upon business that lessens the artists’ or the audience’ 
concentration upon the singing. This is not to say that Norma might as wel 
be given in concert form. Paradoxically, it is every inch a stage piece, 
depending upon the ‘suspension of disbelief’ the artifices of the stage can 
encourage, even though the most important action takes place in the melodic 
line. 

The role of Norma has sometimes been called the most difficult one, from 
the purely vocal standpoint, of any in what may loosely be called th 
‘standard’ repertory. This—to quote Sportin’ Life in Porgy and Bess—ain' 
necessarily so. Fiordiligi, the Leonoras of Fidelio and // Trovatore, Isolde, 
Zerbinetta, Elektra, and the Princess Turandot are, in their dissimilar ways, 
hardly roles to be taken lightly. But in no other well-known opera—excepi, 
perhaps, Gluck’s Alceste—can a leading soprano who is not up to the mark 
vocally seek as little refuge in other aspects of the production. With a seconé 
class Leonora, Fidelio often retains a good deal of integrity. With a seconé- 
class Norma, Bellini’s opera crashes to bits. 

Nature does not often provide an outstanding Norma. In thirty years, unles 
Iam very forgetful, there have been only six: Rosa Ponselle, Rosa Raisa, Claudia 
Muzio, Gina Cigna, Zinka Milanov, and Maria Meneghini Callas. I hav 
heard them all except Muzio and, up to now, Callas. (But I know Muzio’ 
Casta diva recording, and I can reconstruct the rest of her performance in my 
imagination, since I was lucky enough to live in Chicago and hear her con 
stantly during the ten peak years of her career). 

These great Normas have all had one quality in common: They havt 
been able to negotiate the vocal difficulties of the part with enough 
poise and reserve energy to attend to expressive and dramatic nuances ov 
and beyond the literal demands of the notes. 

For in spite of its technical exactions, the role of Norma leaves room for 
temperamental idiosyncracies on the part of the artists who interpret it. Ponselle 
made the music seem almost as classic as Gluck’s, for each phrase was cal- 
culated with scrupulous care, and sculptured and chiselled to perfection 
Yet the innate warmth and flooding splendour of her voice kept her singing df 
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Norma with her two children. Giuditta Pasta (the creator of the title part) 


the role—the most nearly flawless I have heard—from suggesting the cool 
impersonality of Heifetz’s violin-playing. 

Raisa, on the other hand, took a showman’s attitude, using the music to 
display the spectacular flexibility and freedom of her voice. Her ebullience 
was exciting, but she was on the whole undiscriminating both musically and 
dramatically—though her characterization was well conceived in its externals. 
Muzio—if I may be permitted a few imaginings—hunted out the specifically 
human rather than’ the broadly universal aspects of the music, offering her 
unrivalled patetico devices of accent and portamento as compensation for 
lack of real ease in bravura delivery. — 
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Cigna approached the music a bit as if it were Santuzza’s. She valued 
dramatic propulsion and psychological communication more highly than 
literal accuracy or stylistic aristocracy; but when she was in good form she 
sang the notes more reliably than her method of attack would imply. 
Milanov’s interpretation fell somewhere between Ponselle’s and Muzio’s 
As unpredictable a vocalist as Cigna, she could not be relied on for a perform. 
ance that was even passable. Yet at her best (so great was the pendulum-swing 
in the quality of her vocalism) she came closest to Ponselle’s pure line and 
exquisite colouration (though with smaller volume) and also felt personal 
concern for the emotional values precipitated by Muzio’s spinto style. It 
will be fascinating to see where Callas’s performance may be located in 
relation to those of her great recent predecessors. 

The role of Norma is hardly more exacting than that of her companion and 
rival Adalgisa. Her solo utterances are as imperious as Norma’s, and their 
range—though not their tessitura—is as high. Only a true dramatic-colora- 
tura mezzo-soprano like Stignani (or, a generation ago, Marion Telva), can 
give the part its proper magnitude. It must not be done by another soprano, 
as it sometimes is; when Norma and Adalgisa exchange the same phrases the 
point is lost unless the mezzo voice is darker and, so to speak, cuts a wider 
tonal swath. A small-voiced singer (Jennie Tourel was a good case in point) 
cannot stand up to the soprano in Mira, 0 Norma; immaculate articulation 
and patrician phrasing do not take the place of sheer decibels of sound. And 
above all, both Adalgisa and Norma must be able to sing exactly on pitch! 
I recall one Mira, o Norma in which Coe Glade sharped and Cigna flatted 
throughout, with the surprising result that the entire duet was sung in major 
seconds. This is a feat I daresay no pair of operatic singers could achieve 
deliberately. 

The tenor role of Pollione is equally difficult to cast. Flexibility and force 
are seldom found in the same tenor frame nowadays; Manrico’s AA, si den 
mio is one of the few reminders in 
later opera of Bellini’s assumption 
that a tenor capable of effective 
dramatic accents might also be 
called upon for suave cantilena. 
Good Polliones are even scarcer than 
good Normas. Martinelli is the only 
good one I have ever heard. 

The type of bass who can invest 
Oroveso’s music with pontifical dig- 
nity and still deal with its figurations 
is, happily, somewhat less rare. 
What is rare is a tone-quality as 
sumptuous as Ezio Pinza’s. But I 
have found that nearly every Italian 
bass who sings Oroveso manages to 
make something reputable of it. 

No critical witticism—and a good 
many have been launched at Norma’s 


Zinka Milanov as Norma 
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Rosa Raisa as Norma 


expense—has led the layman farther 
astray than James Huneker’s cele- 
brated description of the opera as ‘a 
string of Chopin nocturnes’. Even 
granting that some of Chopin's 
decorative filigrees suggest the con- 
figurations of the Norma melodies, 
the implication is libelous. No music 
carries less of the perfume of the 
elegant drawing-room. Nor does it 
suffer from the narrow expressive 
scope Huneker obviously imputed 
to it. 

If Norma were an affair of airs and 
graces, its soprano part could be sung 
by a light coloratura, as La Sonnam- 
bula can be, and probably should be. 
Norma is a musical drama of epic 
scale. Its emotions are large and imposing. Its subject, despite the intimacies 
a singer of Muzio’s temperament could find within it, is the wide and general 
one of a broad conflict between public (i.e. religious) duty and personal feeling. 
Its plot is not one of intrigue and contrivance. The story strives for tragic 
universality, and its people are—to use Aristotle’s term—‘better than we are’. 

The mind must not be misled by the vocal flourishes the eye sees on the 
printed page. Bellini’s foriture are not outer embellishments, like many of 
Rossini’s and Donizetti’s. They are an integral part of the structure and the 
expressive content of the musical line. There is not room here to point out 
the wide variety of fioriture Bellini employs to establish different expressive 
contexts. A single example must suffice—the complete contrast between the 
well-groomed, self-contained melodic line of Casta diva, in which Norma is 
seen wholly as a priestess, and the headlong, unbridled descending scales 
that express her anger when she discovers Pollione’s relationship to Adalgisa. 

It is fortunate that we now have an opportunity to reassess an opera that 
has for some years been misunderstood and underrated. Those who approach 
Norma with open minds and with ears that can hear will, I am confident, 
discover in it an almost classic serenity of purpose, combined with an 
impressive gamut of dramatic power. 

I should not like to give the impression—and thereby further an uncon- 
scionable libel—that Bellini was a nincompoop in the department of 
orchestration. It is true that his command of the orchestra was not as many- 
sided as his command of the voices. It is also true that both Rossini and 
Donizetti were able to score more dashingly and brilliantly, and to achieve 
a larger number of genuinely imaginative instrumental effects. Bellini’s instru- 
mentation is on the whole categorical and rule-of-thumb. But it is not un- 
professional and it is not theatrically ineffective. It does not sound like a ‘big 
guitar’, as has often been charged. And whatever its limitations. it has the 
central virtue of refusing to deflect attention from the all-important vocal 
core of the music. 
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People xix: 


Maria Calla 


To what extent is one influenced} 
one’s first impressions of an operag¢ 
an operatic performer, and how mug 
‘living down’ does an unfortu 
first impression take before it is fe 
gotten—for that matter, how 
bad performances are needed befor 
the memory of an initially brillia 
one is erased? I am afraid the que 
tions are rhetorical; I can only § 
that I vividly remember hearing 
Callas for the first time, and, so as 
to give a wrong impression, add that subsequent hearings have o 
strengthened first impressions. It was in Verona in 1947, during the open-ai 
season at the Arena, and I was hearing that old war-horse La Gioconda for th 
first time in real life, and opera in Italy for only the second time since 1944 
Serafin was the conductor, and the cast had some well-known names in ita 
Elena Nicolai, Richard Tucker (his Italian debut), Tagliabue, Baracchi—ang 
so my Italian friends assured me before the performance, the other singef 
were all most promising—Rossi-Lemeni, Anna Maria Canali, and the you 
Greek-American soprano Maria Callas (or Kallas as she was then spelled} 
Anticipation was not disappointed, and there were a lot of capable perform 
ances on view, by no means the least of which was that of the remarkabig 
Gioconda herself, whose then rather metallic timbre of voice seemed tom 
already to have a most moving and individual quality, and whose phrasif 
was unusually musical. I was taken to see the prima donna before the lag 
act (it seemed rather an imposition from her point of view, but the inte 
were enormously long—nearer sixty than thirty minutes I seem to remembe 
She was most agreeable to her visitors, but appeared worried about two thing 
one was that she had a rather badly sprained ankle and could only just lin 
about the stage, the other that we might not intend to stick out the opera 
extreme length, and so would miss her big aria in the last act. About th 
second point at any rate she need have had no fear; Suicidio was mo 
impressive—and I very much doubt if any one of that 25,000 audience left 
before hearing it. 

Maria Callas was born in New York on December 4, 1923. She was 
brought up in America but went to her native Greece when she was 13 years 
old, and it was in Athens that she received her musical training, at the 
Conservatory, where her teacher was Elvira de Hidalgo. One of her fellow 
pupils was the remarkable and versatile soprano, Arda Mandikian, who has Vy, 
testified to Callas’s outstanding qualities even as a student. Her stage debut 
was made as Martha in Tief/and at the Opera House in Athens; she was I 
Greece throughout the occupation and later sang Fiammetta in Boccaccio and 
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Callas as Violetta and Campora as Alfredo in Act I of ‘La Traviata’ at the 
Verona Arena, August 1952. Photo Piccagliani 

















Tosca before returning to America. Her first appearance in Italy was made in 
the Arena di Verona on August 3, 1947 as Gioconda, a week or two before | 
first heard her. Her debut was a considerable success, but the sprained ankle 
proved serious enough to cause a real, though fortunately temporary, set-back 
in her career right at its start. It was not until well on in the winter season of 
1947-48 that she appeared again, singing Isolde and Turandot for the first 
time during the season at the Teatro la Fenice, Venice. For both these operas, 
the conductor was Tullio Serafin, and it is in very considerable measure due to 
his guidance and help and his musical teaching that Callas ascribes her initial 
success. During the early part of her career, nothing was undertaken without 
his sanction, and every offer was referred for his advice before it was accepted. 
During 1947-48, she appeared for the first time in the title roles of Aida and 
Norma (the former at Rovigo, the latter at Florence with Barbieri and Picchi), 
In the summer of 1948 she reappeared in Verona as Turandot. 

All this time, Callas had been concentrating on singing the heaviest soprano 
roles of the repertory, for which her voice seemed particularly well suited, and 
early in the 1948-49 season, she was in Venice singing Briinnhilde in Die 
Walkiire. The next opera due for production was Bellini’s / Puritani, for 
which Margherita Carosio had been engaged. Carosio fell suddenly ill and 
Serafin advised the management to invite Callas to take her place. With what 
must have been some trepidation, they accepted the suggestion and so, within 
a week of singing Briinnhilde, she was heard for the first time in the coloratura 
role of Elvira. It is an even more extraordinary testimony to the thoroughness 
of her vocal training than to her musical versatility, and it would be hard to 
think of a parallel feat since the days when Lilli Lehmann combined the 
technique for Isolde, Briinnhilde, Violetta and Norma. Callas’s achievement 
is only emphasised by the fact that she went shortly afterwards to Rome to 
sing Kundry in Parsifal for the first time. 

By now, reports of her prowess were spreading abroad—with her marriage 
in 1947 to Signor Meneghini, Italy had of course become her home—and 
in the summer of 1949 she sang for the first time at the Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires, her roles being Norma, Turandot and Aida. 

The 1949-50 season was a heavy 
one for Callas, for by now all the 
leading opera houses were competing 
for her services. There was Abigaille 
for the San Carlo’s opening night 
Nabucco, Aida at the same theatre 
and at la Scala, Norma and Isolde 
in Rome, Norma again in Venice, 
and Tosca in Bologna. In the summer 
of 1950, Callas again crossed the 
Atlantic, this time to Mexico, where 
she was heard as Norma, Aida and 
Tosca, and where she added the role 
of Leonora in Trovatore to het 
rapidly growing list of parts. In the 


Callas as Elvira in ‘I Puritani’. 
Photo Semo, Mexico 
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autumn of that year, she sang the 
part of Donna Fiorilla in Rossini’s 
Il Turco in Italia (an account of 
this production and af Callas’s 
astonishing singing appeared in 
OPERA in February 1951). It was 
about this time that one first heard 
rumours that she had decided to 
give up her heaviest roles— 
Wagner and Turandot in particu- 
lar—in order to concentrate on 
the Bellini-Donizetti-Verdi reper- 
tory. 

1950-51 was of course in the 
Italian opera houses the year of 
the Verdi celebrations. Callas’s 
contribution included Leonora in 
Trovatore at the San Carlo, Vio- 
letta at Cagliari, Aida at Reggio 
Calabria, and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, Elena in J Vespri 
Siciliani under Kleiber at the 
Florence Festival. In addition, 
she was Euridice at Florence in 
the first stage performance of 
Haydn’s Orfeo ed Euridice. Last 
season was her first of extensive 
appearances at la Scala; she sang 
in Vespri, Norma and Seraglio. At 
Catania, she took part in the 
special Bellini celebrations, singing 
in Norma and Puritani, at the 
Maggio in Florence she re-created 
the name role in Rossini’s Armida 
(OPERA July 1952), and in Mexico 
during the summer she sang Tosca, 
Elvira (Puritani), Violetta, Gilda 
and Lucia (the last two for the first 
time anywhere). 

Callas is an exciting singer with 
a personality, and she has a beauti- 
ful voice—by "beautiful voice’ I 
mean the product of intelligent 
imagination and suitable tech- 
nique in a given piece of music 
(voices are not beautiful in isola- 


Callas as Norma at the Scala, 1952 
Photo Piccagliani 














tion, but become beautiful when the ‘roundness’ or ‘golden tone’—or what- 
ever it is—is adapted to a particular context). Perhaps I can best hint at 
Callas’s qualities by mentioning some impressions I had of her at an early 
dress rehearsal of / Vespri Siciliani in Florence in 1951. Act I of Vespri begins 
slowly; rival parties of occupying French and down-trodden Sicilians take 
up their positions on either side of the stage and glare at each other. The 
French have been bcasting for some time of the privileges which belong by 
rights to an army of cccupation, when a female figure—the Sicilian Duchess 
Elena—is seen slowly crossing the square. Doubtless the music and the 
production helped to spotlight Elena, but, though she had not yet sung and 
was not even wearing her costume, one was straight away impressed by the 
natural dignity of her carriage, the air of quiet, innate authority which went 
with her every movement. The French order her to sing for their entertain- 
ment, and mezza voce she starts a song, a slow cantabile melody; there is as 
complete control over the music as there had been over the stage. The song 
is a ballad, but it ends with the words // vostro fato é in vostra man, delivered 
with concentrated meaning. The phrase is repeated with even more intensity, 
and suddenly the music becomes a cahaletta of electrifying force; the singer 
peals forth arpeggios and top notes and the French only wake up to the fact 
that they have permitted a patriotic demonstration under their very noses 
once it is under way. It was a completely convincing operatic moment, and 
the singer held the listeners in the palm of her hand to produce a tension that 
was almost unbearable until exhilaratingly released in the cabaletta. 

In the course of Vespri, Callas frequently demonstrated her wonderfully 
expressive /egato, notably in the ravishing, Bellini-like cantilena which she 
sings in her duet with Arrigo in Act IV. The sinuous line, the ability to give 
meaning to her sustained notes, the invariably expressive vocal colouring— 
these things have a vitally important technical foundation but, as always with 
great singing, the last thing one thinks of while it is going on is the technique. 
The whole personality and all the attributes of the singer—voice, technique, 
musicianship, imagination—are sunk in a true realisation of what the com- 
poser had written. Hence, Callas’s voice like her singing sounds extremely 
beautiful 

Callas has the temperament and the quality of a prima donna—and by 
-associating the words I do not want to suggest the sort of back-stage behaviour 
we know from the films, but rather the assured personality and the dignity 
of stage appearance which we connect with the great singers of the past. She 
has too the technique to deal with music of apparently any date, and is the 
only soprano I know who could cope with the technical demands made in 
Meyerbeer’s operas and in much of Verdi's earlier output too. With her, 
‘coloratura’ implies a heroic attack and bravura that is at the opposite pole 
to the pastoral expression we tend to understand by that term nowadays 
(because the term has come to te asscciated with a type of voice, rather than 
with the character of the music sung). But hers is not only the ability to make 
vocal fireworks crack as brilliantly as the composers originally intended. Like 
Stignani, she can afford to sing music softly, so that musical expressiveness is 
more accurate, and dynamic contrasts depend less on extreme volume and 
thus become more legitimately vivid. Asa result her /egato style is sufficiently 
assured to allow her the time to get beyond the difficult enough business of 
singing the notes and to enable her to fill the music with expression. Anyone 
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who knows her record of Qui /a voce will understand what I mean. Here is 
Bellini’s poetry in its purest form. The singer’s technique gives the music 
time to breathe, and as a result, the tempo is dictated by the performer’s 
imagination and the music’s requirements, not by an inability to sustain at 
less than a certain speed. In the cabaletta on this particular record, we hear 
an example of her technical ability, but here again the crystalline purity of 
the descending chromatic scale towards the end—one of the loveliest moments 
on post-war operatic records—is entirely in accord with the poetic feeling of 
the aria itself. It is an admirable example of that elusive combination, the 
voice and the technique which are beautiful in their context. It is what the 
golden age singers so often had, and what we most envy them. It is what we 
expect Stignani and Callas to have when we hear them sing Norma. 
H., HDR. 


Further Thoughts on Operatic 
Criticism 
by Winton Dean 


The recent production in Edinburgh of Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler—the 
first in the British Isles—has evoked from the critics a discrepant response 
that is worth examination; for the issues go to the root of opera as an art 
and may puzzle not only the general public but many musicians as well. 
When those two oracles of the Sunday breakfast table, Mr. Ernest Newman 
of The Sunday Times and Mr. Eric Blom of The Observer, describe the same 
performance of the same opera as, on the one hand, ‘strangely and mightily 
impressive, in virtue not merely of its ascetic highmindedness but of its 
unpretentious musical appeal . . . very well sung for the most part’; and, on 
the other hand, ‘for the most part tedious’, moralising ‘with the dryness of a 
Puritan tract’, a relentless piece of ear-starvation in which ‘everybody sang 
quite atrociously’, the interested reader may react in several ways. He may 
shrug his shoulders at this fresh evidence of the vanity of criticism, in the 
bland conviction that the plain man’s opinion (his own) is worth that of any 
critic and costs the editor less. He may, while suspending belief and disbelief, sit 
back to watch the fur flying in the correspondence columns next week. 
Burdened with a little learning, he might observe that Mr. Newman’s bias is 
Teutonic and Mr. Blom’s Latin, and the result is only what he would have 
expected. If he happens to suffer from an excess either of natural self-assurance 
or of the theories of Dr. Leavis, he may rush into print with a pompous, naive 
and none too polite demonstration of the precise points at which each critic 
has abased himself to the level of the apes. 

Yet none of these approaches increases understanding, and the last can 
only obscure it. There is no right or wrong in matters of critical opinion. The 
critic is there to inform, provoke and entertain the reader, not to mount a 
pulpit and summon down fire upon the heads of all who question his judgment. 
The methods of the cuttlefish, which unhappily are not unknown in musical 
controversy, are a product of fear and a waste of ink. On the other hand, 
those who enquire more deeply and less emotionally into the question why 
two such respected critics should reach diametrically opposed judgments 
(their opinions of the singing are perhaps both coloured by their view of the 
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opera itself) are likely to find a fascinating reward. They will be led into the 
main stream of the history of opera, and down the devious channels along 
which the appreciation of this great art-form has travelled in each national 
culture. They may, on emerging, be no more certain whether Mathis der 
Maler is a masterpiece or a bore; but they will have been refreshed, stimulated 
and entertained far more richly than if a flat conflict of opinion on Sunday 
morning had not tempted them to make the journey. 

Opera is a compound of two major arts; and it is natural—indeed it is 
part of opera’s continual fascination—that the balance of the components 
should be in a state of continual flux. The strength of each pull will vary with 
the period, the country, the composer, and even in the works of the same 
artist. Thus, while opera began in Italy as an attempt to revive the unified 
concept of Greek tragedy, it developed in the eighteenth century into an 
entertainment in which singing and spectacle heavily outweighed the dramatic 
interest of the plot, whose perfunctory development was entrusted to secco 
recitative. The aristocratic audiences of those days were not interested in 
drama, and the resulting lopsidedness ensured that the myriad operas of 
Handel’s age, many of them full of ravishing music, were as works of art 
still-born. A century and a half later the cult of dramatic realism threatened 
an overbalance in the opposite direction—the subordination of musical 
thought to sensational stage action. At all periods Italian opera has tended 
to exalt the singer, French opera to stress the element of diversion, notably 
in ballet and spectacle, and German opera to infuse a philosophical or 
symbolic content. Hence the audiences and critics of each nation will not 
only look at opera from a different angle, but will be inclined to prefer their 
own national product. 

What then of England, whose operatic tradition suffered such a disastrous 
break of more than two centuries? So far as there was a national attitude 
to opera before the war, it was that of Dr. Johnson—‘an exotic and irrational 
entertainment’, fit only for the aristocracy in the summer months. The 
middle-class suspicion of the stage as a house of artistic ill fame, fostered by 
the Puritans in the seventeenth century, the evangelical revival in the eighteenth 
and the noncomformist conscience of a nation of prosperous shopkeepers in 
the nineteenth, was by no means dead in the early years of the twentieth, and 
may even survive in some of the remoter organ-lofts today. The temper has 
changed in the last decade or so, but the new public for opera is still too 
fascinated by what it has discovered to define its attitude or its expectations. 
It is in the clarification of these issues—the aesthetic range of opera and those 
aspects that are likely to appeal especially to the English public—that criticism 
may be of some help. 

In effect English criticism of opera, both lay and professional, veers some- 
what unsteadily between two extremes, according as the music or the drama 
is held to be the primary aim; in other words opera is not yet viewed as an 
art in its own right. It may help to clear the ground if the two attitudes are 
stated in extreme form without any of the compromises that most supporters 
of either party would probably allow. The first school holds that the sole 
justification of opera is the music itself. Opera is a device whereby a com- 
poser by the use of voices and instruments can ravish the ears of an audience 
for a whole evening on end, without recourse to the moral preoccupations of 
oratorio. This school demands the maximum of musical invention, with vocal 
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and instrumental execution on the highest technical level. It worries little 
about what happens on the stage, except as an explanatory aid; cares less 
for consistency of dramatic motive than for unity of musical style; it generally 
prefers to hear the opera sung in the original language, even if this is beyond 
its comprehension, rather than in translation; while deploring the traditional 
obesity of operatic artists, it insists that the remedy is simple—close the eyes 
and employ the ears alone; it holds, in fact, that opera is a special kind of 
concert held in a theatre in fancy dress. This school has the historical support 
of all Italian opera from about 1650 to 1850—and it must be remembered 
that until the French Revolution virtually the whole of European opera, 
except in France, was Italian. The musician whose interests are not dramatic 
finds access to opera easiest through this door. 

On the other side are those who approach opera primarily as drama, a 
play in which conflict and character find expression in music superimposed on 
words—but not to their exclusion, for the structure and language of the 
libretto are held to be almost as important as the music. This school is for 
opera in English, holding that an audience ignorant of the characters’ words 
cannot understand the drift of the music; it insists on consistency of character- 
drawing and a development of plot that corresponds with dramatic logic, as 
well as on careful stage presentation (if necessary, at the expense of vocal 
perfection); it would pass a tape-measure round every potential Tristan and 
Isolde, lest the eye suffer for the gratification of the ear; it can tolerate any 
amount of harshness and bareness in the music, provided it supports and 
expresses the situation on the stage. This school has little use for the main 
stream of opera between Monteverdi and Gluck, though it has unbounded 
admiration for the ideals of those two composers; it regards Fidelio with its 
extra-musical aspirations as an operatic landmark but a defective work of 
art; it finds historical support in Verdi, who wanted a croaker rather than a 
singer for his Lady Macbeth, and is favourably disposed to the Italian verists, 
the Strauss of Salome and the Berg of Wozzeck. This is often the road taken 
by the man of literary or other non-musical tastes. On one composer both 
schools are agreed— Mozart, the single instance of a universal musical genius; 
but there is a significant difference in the operas they prefer. Where the 
dramatic school awards the palm to Figaro and The Magic Flute, their op- 
ponents will generally be found upholding the claims of Don Giovanni and 
Cosi fan Tutte. 

The differences have been stated in very summary fashion, and no doubt 
most opera-goers, if questioned, would take up an intermediate position; but 
the existence of the basic conflict is undeniable. Furthermore it cannot be 
reconciled without compromise on both sides; and the history of this com- 
promise is the history of opera. This is the point at which everyone who takes 
up any sort of attitude to opera as an art should do some hard thinking. To 
what extent is the compromise a matter of personal or national taste, and to 
what extent an aesthetic necessity? How far should it be controlled by the 
nature of each libretto or each composer’s talent? Is there a specifically 
English synthesis? These questions open more lines of enquiry than can be 
pursued here; but one or two general reflections on the aesthetics of opera 
are permissible. 

In the first place, if opera is to be regarded as an art-form in its own right 
and not a mere curiosity, a haphazard dumping of sweet and savoury on the 
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same dish, we are entitled to expect from it something greater than the sum 
of its parts, something that neither music nor drama can give us in isolation, 
It must communicate a specifically operatic experience. Secondly, it must 
remain true to the demands of its two convergent media, music and the stage, 
exploiting their potentialities to the full and at the same time drawing strength 
from their limitations in order to generate that friction without which all 
endeavour, mechanical or artistic, remains literally vacuous. Since opera 
employs the stage, it ignores at its peril the demands of dramatic form. 
Judged from the highest standpoint, an undramatic and an unmusical opera 
are equally defective; only of relative failures can we praise the music while 
spurning the dramatic construction. It is not difficult to show that opera can 
fulfil both the stated conditions. Through what other medium can an artist 
convey simultaneously not only what a character is doing and saying, but 
what is going on at the back of his mind, perhaps on more than one level of 
consciousness? The opera-composer can do this by the use of stage and 
orchestra; and the very artificiality of the means contributes to the artistic 
verisimilitude of the result. 

But the position is more complex than this. Both music and drama may 
carry wider and deeper implications than are apparent at the superficial level 
of aural and visual experience. There are intricacies of musical thought on the 
one hand, of idea and allegory on the other. Are these to form part of the 
legitimate material of opera? Surely they cannot be excluded, even though 
we may feel that, nine times out of ten, they topple the rare and precarious 
balance into distressing obscurity. The tenth time may more than compensate 
for the nine failures. The obvious danger must be accepted that when two 
arts, each alone capable of expressing, by totally different means, the widest 
range of human experience, are forced into collusion, the levels of communica- 
tion may very easily interfere with one another. But is the attempt to be 
abandoned for that? At this point the Latin and Teuton races have tended 
to diverge. Whereas the former have generally confined themselves to a 
fusion of music with a single stratum of drama (though often a proliferation 
of incident), the Germans—led of course by Wagner—have sought to combine 
a layer of philosophical allegory as well. If some of us find the music dramas 
of Wagner much weaker on the dramatic than on other levels, that implies 
no disrespect for his genius or his artistic aim. Even if Wagner had not 
carried his work beyond the confines of opera into symphony, thereby 
establishing a separate genre with its own standards, a relative failure on this 
titanic scale would be an achievement. The climbers who reached 28,000 feet 
on Everest were assailing no ordinary summit. 

On the other hand the Teutonic school are not entitled to claim that the 
more heavy matter you pack into an opera, the better it will be. The lower 
slopes have to be conquered before the peaks come into view. For more than 
a century Cosi Fan Tutte was everywhere condemned as trivial and immoral. 
The conviction has been emphatically quashed; but no real answer has been 
given to another charge, which has probably withheld the opera from wide 
popular favour—namely, that the drama is too thin to spread over a whole 
evening, so that it degenerates into a succession of exquisite concert arias. 
The triviality of the thought does not matter: while music and drama are 
essential to opera, a high moral tone or an edifying message are luxuries. 

This enquiry started from Mathis der Maler, whose severest critics do not 
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deny its lofty tone and admirable libretto (the composer’s own). There 
remains the music. Its adequacy is and must remain a matter for critical 
judgment, subject as always to argument and revision; but one or two counter- 
poises may be thrown into the scale against those who stress its dryness. 
Different operas demand a different adjustment of the musico-dramatic 
balance; less musical elaboration is required when the plot is lively, interesting 
and eventful than when it is tepidly conventional, and very few operas are as 
dramatically exciting as Mathis der Maler. Secondly, sensuousness for its 
own sake is a snare and a delusion, a fact sufficiently demonstrated of late by 
Strauss’s lamentably flaccid Liebe der Danae. Hindemith’s magnificent theme 
—the dilemma of the artist in time of revolutionary violence torn between his 
art and his social conscience—is well suited to his stern and unvoluptuous 
muse; and it is significant that the one scene in which the outer action is 
stilled, that of the painter’s vision, falls down through lack of that purely 
musical enchantment which the composer is least fitted to distil. Thirdly, 
opera is always a potential stumbling-block to music critics, precisely because 
they are music critics. Unless they have made a special study of opera, their 
minds will tend inevitably (if unconsciously) to give aural impressions an 
excessively high priority while ignoring the subtleties of dramatic construction 
—and it must be granted that a great deal of what transpires on the operatic 
stage would appear to exculpate them. The depth of absurdity was touched 
by a recent critic of The Observer (not the present incumbent), who suggested 
that all new operas should be given first in concert form—a procedure that 
has already done grave injustice to Mathis der Maler. The libretto is the 
Achilles heel of opera. There are probably more operas of exquisite musical 
quality killed stone dead by piffling librettos than there are good librettos 
into which composers have failed to breathe musical vitality. Whatever be 
the verdict of history on Hindemith’s opera, he has unquestionably grappled 
with a great subject in an adult manner. Mathis is in the tradition of Fidelio 
and Die Meistersinger; it should be rejected only after mature consideration. 

There remains the question of an English synthesis. Neither the Italian 
spot-lighting of the singer nor the German preoccupation with philosophy 
nor the diverting spirit of France is quite in line with our national culture, 
though we can appreciate and admire all three. But we have one asset that 
might well fertilise an English school of opera—that current of dramatic 
imagination that all the prim wrappings of the Puritan superego have never 
quite managed to insulate, and with which many Englishmen make a more or 
less unconscious contact through the Shakespearian performances of their 
youth. Should English opera be of a specifically dramatic type, with music 
taking the part of blank verse in an earlier Elizabethan age? Some of 
Benjamin Britten’s operas point in this direction, especially Billy Budd, whose 
attempt to widen the spiritual range of opera recently provoked a spate of 
criticism based on irrelevant preconceptions. Here we are confronted by the 
fact that serious criticism of opera is something quite new in England and 
scarcely existed before Professor Dent: Parry and Hadow sank to elaborate 
and devious apology for the fact that Wagner wrote for the stage, and had 
little but contempt for Verdi. In the absence of an operatic tradition this 
IS not surprising, but it means that any new opera is likely to encounter a 
fairly wide application of wrong or confused standards. There is still much 
ground to be cleared before English operatic criticism is soundly established. 
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‘Faure as Hamlet’: by Manet 


How do mortals achieve immortality? 

To the masses Melba is a sauce, de Reszke a brand of cigarettes, Rachel a 
particular shade of face powder. These are the extreme cases. Some are not 
quite as popular nor as definite. There is little doubt however that the 
baritone Jean-Baptiste Faure (1830-1914) will be remembered more by his 
two portraits by Manet than by his many triumphs on the opera stage. These 
however were far from negligible. Of his performance in Faust the //lustrated 
London News wrote: ‘Merely as a piece of acting this was, and is, one of the 
most highly studied and perfectly executed representations ever seen, either 
on the opera stage or in performances of what is called the regular drama’. 
The voice was not unequal to the acting. He was acclaimed all over Europe 
in works as far apart as Der Freischiitz, Don Giovanni and Figaro. But it was 
as Hamlet in the opera of Ambroise Thomas that he scored his major success. 
It is in that part that he wished posterity to remember him. And thus he 
is remembered, although not exactly in the way he had foreseen. 

Faure was immensely proud of his pictures: “His merit (in forming his 
collection) . . . is all the more admirable for he had absolutely no preparation 
of any kind which might have helped him to become an artistic connoisseur, 
but let himself be guided entirely by his instinct and the courage of his own 
convictions’. And courage was indeed necessary in 1876 to commission a 
wildly modernistic artist like Edouard Manet to do one’s portrait. j 

Unfortunately both discernment and courage were insufficient when it 
came to the point where the artist’s pride should have given way to the 
connoisseur’s flair. Faure, who was then at the height of his reputation, 
wanted posterity to marvel at his own interpretation of the Shakespearean 
hero. Manet looked for the man behind the make-up. Nothing could be 
done about it. ‘After having had about twenty sittings—writes Faure in 
1884—‘I was obliged to leave to go and sing somewhere or other’. Manet 
continued his work. On my return I found this portrait entirely changed 
with legs which were certainly not mine. “These are not my legs’ I said to 
him in surprise. ‘What have you done?’ ‘I have taken them from a model 
who has more beautiful legs than yours’ was Manet’s reply. The result was 
to be expected. Manet and Faure quarelled and though the latter did not 
object to the portrait being presented at the Paris Salon of 1877, he never 
agreed to take delivery of it. Nor did he buy it at the sale of Manet’s ‘Atelier’ 
in 1884. In fact when it came up for auction, the presence of the model in the 
room caused a greater sensation than the selling of the picture. 

The critics (alas poor critics!) approved entirely M. Faure’s reaction. One 
of them suggested the portrait should be given the following caption: ‘Hamlet, 
gone mad, commissions Manet to make his portrait’. Another: ‘In his last 
years M. Manet has shown us crazy and ridiculous things. Never has he 
fallen so low’. And so on. 

The finished portrait was auctioned for Fr.3.500 (£140). The sketch for the 
portrait (featured on the opposite page) was sold by Madame Manet for 
Fr.2.500 in 1899. The portrait belongs to the Art Museum in Essen, the 
sketch to the Kunsthalle of Hamburg. 


Tony Mayer. 
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Faure as Hamlet. Portrait by Manet. Reproduced by permission of S.P.A., Paris 











An Introduction to 


‘Samson and Delilah’ 
by Martin Cooper 


Saint-Saéns, many-sided musician though he was, had not a great gift for 
the theatre and although his opus numbers reached 169 and included twelve 
operas, only his op. 47 has survived in the operatic repertory. The rest of his 
operas are dead for a variety of reasons—clumsy and antiquated libretti: 
dramatic striking-power sacrificed to elegant workmanship: too close an 
imitation of the fashionable operatic styles of the day, whether it were 
Meyerbeer, Verdi or Massenet: and generally speaking, music which, for all 
its taste, lacks flavour. Samson and Delilah is the single exception. This work, 
for all its manifest weaknesses and despite the gentle ridicule to which it has 
for years been subjected, lives; and lives not only because it provides a great 
mezzo-soprano with a great opportunity, but because it clothes with 
extraordinarily varied music a great heroic story. 

The early history of Samson and Delilah was unhappy. It was the ever- 
generous Liszt—who combined with all his other interesting occupations that 
of being the great musical talent-scout of the second half of the xixth century 

who first gave Saint-Saéns’s work a hearing, at Weimar in the December of 
1877. France knew Saint-Saéns’s first two operas, La Princesse Jaune (1872) 
and Le Timbre d° Argent, which was given earlier in 1877; but refused Samson 
until 1890. By then Saint-Saéns had written three more operas, or four, if 
the Paris performance is reckoned, since Samson was given in Rouen first. 

It is to the credit of Liszt rather than the discredit of the French, for 
Samson was an improbable subject by conventional operatic standards and 
much of Saint-Saéns’s music must have seemed far too like that of an oratorio 
to suggest a popular success. Could the operatic impresarios but have known 
it, Samson marked a new departure in operatic history. The struggle of 
religious denominations had been brought into the opera-house by Meyerbeer, 
in Les Huguneots and Le Prophéte, and Halévy’s La Juive had represented an 
antagonism half racial and half religious. Saint-Saéns’s Samson set the fashion 
in France for making a struggle between strongly contrasted races the centre 
of an operatic story (Serov’s Judith was not known outside Russia, nor 
Verdi’s Nabucco outside Italy and Rossini’s Mose was alas! forgotten). After 
Samson French composers became obsessed by racial struggles. Massenet 
referred to them elegantly in Hérodiade but Chabrier’s Norsemen, Franck’s 
Aslaks, d’Indy’s Saracens and Bourgault-Ducoudray’s Kurds, occupy the 
centre of their respective operas and flood the stage with their local colour. 

Saint-Saéns, belonging to an earlier generation than any of these, was not 
concerned with local colour; but he certainly intended to make a clear 
musical distinction between the Hebrews and the Philistines whose antagon- 
ism is much more than the background to the amours of Samson and Delilah. 
He represents the Hebrews by a severe, slightly old-fashioned musical idiom, 
which was considered suitable for oratorio, and the Philistines by the more 
conventional operatic style current in the 70’s of the last century. The opening 
scene shows a public square in the city of Gaza before dawn on an early 
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Louise Kirkby Lunn as Delilah (c. 1909). Photo Dover Street Studios Ltd. 











spring morning and one enterprising authority gives the date unequivocally 
as 1136 B.C. Before the curtain rises there is a solemn orchestral introduction 
in B minor, based on a single repeated semi-quaver figure with an effect of 
syncopation, which rises to a climax and sinks again before the voice of the 
Hebrew crowd is heard (the curtain is still lowered) imploring the divine 
pity on their misfortunes. A further orchestral passage brings the music to a 
climax and the curtain rises, by a skilful dramatic touch, just before the chorus 
burst into a further loud lament on the vanished glories of Israel. This is 
followed by a fugue (quite enough in itself to explain the reluctance of French 
impresarios to accept the opera) and soft unison phrases (C major interrupting 
the prevalent B minor) in which the chorus remind Jehovah of his promises. 

Then Samson (tenor) emerges from the crowd and attempts to breathe new 
heart into his fellow-countrymen. Three times he addresses them, first in a 
gentle, encouraging vein, an E flat major passage to which they respond with 
a return to the lugubrious B minor: then in a rather faster, more martial 
manner (B flat major, dotted rhythm), which moves his hearers up a semitone 
to C minor, but leaves them almost equally depressed: and finally in an 
ardent E flat major summons to faith and action. At last the crowd responds 
and, taking up Samson’s original opening phrase (a kind of motif of national 
regeneration, which is to recur throughout the whole work) they call on each 
other to forget past failures and follow the God-appointed leader. They are 
interrupted by the entry of Abimelech, governor of Gaza, who mocks the 
impotence of Jehovah in a resounding bass aria punctuated by chattering 
orchestral passages. Samson, inspired (it is marked so in the score), retorts 
in a smouldering recitative which finally burst into a war-hymn of Jehovah's 
people, a rousing tune whose effect is only cramped by its narrow span. Taken 
up by the crowd and accompanied by rushing scale-passages in the orchestra, 
it leads to the inevitable fight between Samson and Abimelech, who although 
assisted by Philistine soldiers is immediately killed. As the Hebrew crowd 
disperses, the doors of Dagon’s temple open and the high priest emerges 
with his retinue. Infuriated by the sight of Abimelech’s dead body, he orders 
the pursuit of Samson and the Hebrews, but a messenger brings news of the 
devastations being carried out by them in the surrounding plain and the 
Philistine soldiers are cowed. In spite of the High Priest’s rousing malediction 
on Samson and his God, the Philistines leave the stage discomfited and, as the 
sun rises, the mood of violence suddenly changes. A chorus of non-combatant 
Hebrews, women and old men, enter to a quadruple series of pianissimo 
chords, whose effect was no doubt intended to be sublime, all sweetness and 
light, though their exaggerated unadventurousness brings them—to the modern 
ear, at least—perilously near the commonplace. The aged Hebrews intone a 
modal song of thanksgiving (Saint-Saéns was organist at the Madeleine for 
many years) and, as the Hebrew warriors return led by Samson, a single 
singer rehearses Jehovah's latest crowning mercy. 

This scene of austere, semi-military devotion is followed by the appearance 
from Dagon’s temple of Delilah and her companions, garlanded with flowers 
and bringing an atmosphere of pagan sensuality which forms a strong contrast 
with the foregoing scenes. Their hymn to love and spring, in a blandly 
caressing A major, is one of Saint-Saéns’s most delightful inventions, very 
closely resembling the chorus of raspberry-pickers with which the third scene 
of Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin opens. Delilah’s song which follows is 
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indirectly aimed at Samson, who does not fail to be affected by it and has to 
be restrained by the Aged Hebrew (the irreverent mind is inevitably reminded 
of the second act of Bohéme). In this trio Saint-Saéns’s musical characterisa- 
tion is neat and effective and his contrapuntal skill wholly at the service of the 
drama. Delilah, not content with words and glances, now dances provocatively 
with her attendants, to suitably ‘Oriental’ ballet music as understood by 
French composers of the 70’s. She completes her conquest of Samson by the 
overt invitation of Fair spring now returning, a lightly scored voluptuous 
aria, which rouses the further indignation of the Aged Hebrew; and the act 
ends with Delilah moving slowly up the temple steps, her eyes fixed on Samson 
as she murmurs her invitation, and Samson himself completely subdued. 
The second act is devoted almost entirely to the love-scene between Samson 
and Delilah. The scene is Delilah’s home in the valley of Sorek and opens at 
dusk, the evening breezes and murmur of trees and water suggested by the 
rustling wood-wind passages of the orchestral prelude. Delilah is alone, 
gloating over her conquest, and reveals that it is a desire for personal and 
national vengeance that inspires her. Samson has already been her lover, 
but refused to reveal the secret of his strength, which she is now confident that 
she will be able to extract from him. The Philistine High Priest (whom Saint- 
Saéns evidently did not find a musically inspiring character) arrives to demand 
her collaboration, which she promises, explaining in a most dramatically 
effective recitative the past history of her amours and her plans for the coming 
night. The nervous rhythms and syncopations in the orchestra create an 
excellent atmosphere of tension, which is disastrously dispelled by a common- 
place F minor duet, in the borrowed idiom of Verdi. As the High Priest leaves, 
Delilah becomes thoughtful. The murmurs and rustlings of the spring night 
return in the orchestra as she expresses her doubts of her own power and of 
Samson’s coming. But come he does, stumbling and agitated, his guilty 
conscience suggested by the broken rhythms of the orchestra and heralded 
by the growlings of an approaching storm. At first he repulses Delilah’s 
caresses conscientiously, and her rather stiff B flat major approach only 
prompts him to explain, in full heroic fashion, his divine mission as Israel’s 
condottiere. Delilah tries a more plaintive B minor tone, which provoke an 
anguished declaration of love and leads her to a well calculated reference to 
the pleasures they have shared in the past, couched in the tenderest B major. 
This rouses Samson who, interrupted by bursts of thunder and lightning 
flashes, declares himself ready to forget his divine mission in Delilah’s arms. 
The first round is won and Delilah can now train all her batteries of volup- 
tuousness on the half-conquered Samson. This she does in the magnificent 
Softly awakes my heart, with its whispering, murmuring accompaniment 
and plangent refrain, where the chromatically descending scale is answered 
by a series of rising sevenths. Samson is beside himself with desire and 
Delilah considers the time ripe to press him for his secret. She professes to 
doubt his love unless he reveals it. The lightning has entered the orchestra 
now, a jagged phrase whose rhythm permeates every bar. Samson, invoking 
the divine aid, sees Jehovah’s warning and anger in every flash and refuses 
Delilah’s invitation to brave them together. She plays her last card— 
‘Coward! she cries ‘farewell!’ and runs into the house. The storm bursts in 
its full fury, Samson hesitates a moment with arms uplifted to heaven, then 
follows her. For a few moments the stage is empty, then the Philistine 
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Caruso as Samson in Act III scene i of “Samson and Delilah’ at the Metropolitan 


soldiers begin to arrive, as planned between Delilah and the High Priest. 
The knocking triplets in the orchestra give way to an excited tremolando high 
in the strings as Delilah appears at her window and summons them into the 
house. ‘Betrayed!’ cries Samson, as the curtain quickly falls. 

The third and last act shows Samson, ‘eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with 
slaves’. The short orchestral introduction before the curtain rises is similar 
in key and mood to the opening of Saint-Saéns’s G minor piano concerto. 
His opening prayer of repentance—a noble arioso recitative—is interrupted 
by the unaccompanied chorus of his fellow Hebrew slaves, who reproach 
him with the weakness which has cost his countrymen so dearly. Samson 
finds their reproaches unbearable and begs Jehovah to visit His anger on him 
only. ‘O Samson!’ murmurs the chorus, ‘you betrayed the God of your 
fathers’. Philistines now enter and carry Samson away and the curtain falls. 
An orchestral entr’acte brings back memoirs of Delilah’s Fair spring is 
returning from Act I and when the curtain rises on the Philistines’s feast 
in the temple of Dagon, the spring chorus itself is repeated. The High Priest 
is there and Delilah, attended with great honour by young Philistine nobles. 
After a ballet has been danced in honour of the god, Samson is led in by a 
child and taunted first by the High Priest and then by Delilah, whose music 
is a bitter parody of her love music in Act II. The High Priest invites him to 
repeat his vows of love to the woman who has since betrayed him and the 
crowd find this baiting of the blind giant good entertainment. Finally they 
call upon Samson to join in the worship of Dagon, the High Priest and Delilah 
intoning a hymn which takes the form of a strict canon at the octave against 
a brilliant marcato accompaniment. As the excitement mounts with the 
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mounting intoxication of the crowd the music becomes increasingly trivial 
and unworthy of the climax of a heroic drama: Samson, commanded to 
drink to Dagon in the sight of the whole assembly, tells. the child to lead him 
to a spot between the two marble pillars which support the temple sanctuary. 
Here he rests, while the music of the crowd becomes more and more orgiastic, 
culminating in cries of “Glory to Dagon!’ Once again, exactly as in Act I, 
Samson breaks into what was then a smouldering recitative before the war- 
hymn and is now a burning prayer to Jehovah to grant him a moment's 
return of his old strength. As he prays, he grasps the pillars and on his final 
climactic B flat the whole temple falls in ruins and almost at once the curtain 
drops. 


The first performance of the new production of Samson and Delilah at 
Sadler’s Wells will be on November 20. The cast will be: Samson, Thorsteinn 
Hannesson; Delilah, Jean Watson; High Priest, John Hargreaves; Aged 
Hebrew, Stanley Clarkson; Abimelech, John Probyn; Messenger, Rhys 
Williams; conductor, Michael Mudie; producer, Basil Coleman; scenery and 
costumes Ralph Koltai. 


News 


Great Britain 

Sadler’s Wells. We understand that Sutermeister’s opera Romeo and Juliet 
will receive its first performance in England at this theatre during the second 
part of the current season. This will be the first of Sutermeister’s stage works 
to be performed in this country. 

Martin Lawrence will sing the part of Don Basilio in two performances of 
The Barber of Seville on November 17 and December 8. 

The Oxford University Opera Club are giving four performances of 
Mozart’s La Clemenza di Tito at the Oxford Town Hall on December 3, 4, 
5, 6. Further particulars may be obtained from the production manager, 
Peter Branscombe, Worcester College,Oxford. 

Professor Edward J. Dent is giving a talk on The Opera Libretto at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 17, Dover Street, W.1, on November 14. The 
Chairman will be the Earl of Harewood. 

The New Mozart Opera Company will present its first programme consisting 
of three one-act operas: The Telephone by Menotti, Savitri by Holst and 
The Impresario, by Mozart, on November 10 and 11 at St. Pancras Town Hall. 
This company has been formed with the object of providing younger British 
singers with the opportunities of appearing in classical and modern operas 
wherever possible. The singers will include April Cantelo, Alexander Young 
and Thomas Hemsley. Anthony Besch, assistant producer at Glyndebourne, 
will be in charge of the productions, and Colin Davies will conduct the 
Kalmar Orchestra. 


America 
Curt Weiler sends the following report from New York: The 1952-53 
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season at the Metropolitan Opera (the sixty-eighth in its history) will open 
on November 10 with a new production of La Forza del Destino, produced 
by Herbert Graf, conducted by Fritz Stiedry and with costumes and scenery 
by Eugene Berman. The cast will include Zinka Milanov, Mildred Miller, 
Richard Tucker, Leonard Warren and Cesare Siepi. Newcomers to the 
company include Virginia MacWatters and Hilde Zadek, sopranos; Guilio 
Gari, tenor; Sigurd Bjérling and Erich Kunz, baritones; Josef Greindl and 
Endre Koréh basses. Jarmila Novotna, Mack Harrel and Robert Weede 
rejoin the company. Singers no longer on the roster include Flagstad, 
Rivera, Sayao, Wegner, Welitsch, HOngen, Jussi BjGrling, Singher, Janssen, 
Pernerstorfer and Tibbett. 

The New York City Centre opened its autumn season with a performance 
of Tosca under Tullio Serafin, who subsequently led Aida, Traviata and the 
premiere of Ravel’s L’heure espagnole. The refined artistry of Serafin was 
chiefly noticeable in the greatly improved orchestra, though his readings 
lacked dramatic sweep. Anne McKnight, who some years ago sang Musetta 
in Toscanini’s radio performance of Bohéme, has changed into a dramatic 
soprano, (she has been singing in Italy as Anna de Cavalieri) and showed 
great promise as Tosca and Aida. Cassel was the excellent Scarpia, but 
Poleri is no longer a first rate Cavaradossi. Margery Mayer was the Amneris, 
but the new Italian Radames, Roberto Turrini, was far below standard, his 
voice being harsh and his stage business clumsy. 

L’heure espagnole received a charming performance in which the young 
lyric soprano Gail Manners achieved a memorable success. The rest of the 
excellent cast included David Lloyd, Walter Cassel and Carlton Gauld. The 
work was preceded by the American premiere of Bartok’s B/uebeard’s Castle. 
Rosenstock was the outstanding conductor and the two vocal parts were sung 
by Ann Ayers and James Pease. 

Janet Sinclair and Leo Kersley send the following report of the Opera 
Festival in Central City: Central City—famous town of the gold rush days— 
is almost a ghost town now. Only during the weeks of the summer festival 
when tourists pour into the old partly-deserted city does Central City come 
to life. In the winter all this tourist activity closes down: fifty per cent. of the 
inhabitants are on relief: every time one visits the city some other old ruined 
building has crumbled into a heap of brick. In the days of its prosperity the 
Opera House was built: as the gold rush subsided prosperity departed and in 
1910 the theatre was closed and gradually fell into ruin, until in 1931 the 
heirs of one of the original contractors of the theatre presented it to the 
University of Denver. A campaign was instituted to save the theatre and 
restore it. Money was raised, and the work was done. The roof was repaired, 
the old frescoes on the inner wall were painstakingly uncovered, and restored; 
stage facilities were enlarge and improved, and the original hickory hand- 
made chairs, luckily preserved, were reinstalled. These chairs—as every 
member of the 750-strong audience can testify—make no concessions to 
modern comfort: and (in common with every opera house ever visited by the 
present writers) many of the seats give a view of the stage which is inadequate 
to say the least. However, the slight discomfort is balanced by the unique 
atmosphere of this antique theatre, where one is ushered to one’s seat by 
young men wearing frock coats, high collars and tall boots, one of whom rings 
the curtain-rise through the nearby streets with a hand-bell. 
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At first, when the theatre was re-opened for a summer season in 1932, plays 
alone were given in the restored theatre—the first playbill shows Lillian Gish 
in Camille; but by 1942, when the yearly festivals were suspended for the 
duration of the war, The Gondoliers, The Yeoman of the Guard, The Bartered 
Bride, The Barber of Seville and Orpheus had been presented, using local 
talent for chorus and small parts and imported stars for the leading roles. 
Festivals were resumed in 1942 with the presentation of La Traviata and 
Il Seraglio, and since then two operas have been given every summer, followed 
by the run of a play—this year Mrs. MacThing, with Helen Hayes. 

The Marriage of Figaro, given this year, would have been a pretty good 
production by competent repertory standards in Europe, and considering the 
special circumstances of the Central City festivals it must be reckoned first- 
rate. An hour was cut from the music—for with curtain time 8.30 the 
majority of the audience had an hour’s run or more back to Denver and 
surrounding towns after the show—but intelligence was shown in cutting 
and the sense of the opera preserved intact. 

If one must make a slight criticism of the production (by Dr. Elemer Nagy) 
it would be that the atmosphere was a little too pretty, and this applied also 
to the sets, (also by Dr. Nagy) which were admirable except for some fussy 
and unnecessary play with drop-curtains. 

The orchestra of forty, conducted by Tibor Kozma, did full justice to the 
delicious music; Virginia MacWatters was an exquisite Susanna and tackled 
her long exacting role with ease and confidence, well supported by James 
Pease, a bass-baritone of good appearance and faultless pitch, a finely-sung 
and visually magnificent Countess from Ann Bollinger, and the most out- 
standing Cherubino of the present writers’ experience, Frances Bible. 
Incidentally, this young singer—in common with England’s outstanding 
Cherubino, Anna Pollak—was distinguished by her perfect diction. 


Austria 

Paul Hamburger sends the following account of the opening performances of 
the season at Vienna: Critically visiting the Vienna Opera House in the first 
week of September, I felt smug and guilty as would an inspector of schools on 
turning up in the first week of autumn term. But I needn’t have been anxious, 
for the establishment, having successfully overcome such holiday tasks as the 
Salzburg Festival, had completely settled down to its routine—a routine which 
is different from that of any other opera-house in the world. Sustained by the 
lofty conviction of Vienna’s traditional musical infallibility, it is summed up 
by the Viennese slang-phrase Mir san mir !—a lapidary assertion of one’s own 
incomparableness, to be likened only to the biblical statement ‘I am that I am,’ 
and one which the chaste English language simply repudiates; for ‘we are we’ 
makes little sense, and ‘that’s us all over’ conveys a sense of humour at one’s 
own expense, where the original only makes fun of all the others. However 
that may be, the principle of Mir san mir! or to render it in polite German, 
Wir sind wir, while giving much-needed confidence to the conscientious, that 
is, mainly to soloists, is a fatal dope for the masses, by which I mean chiefly 
(though those old individualists would not like the amorphous description) 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. They, or the section I heard (part of the 
orchestra had gone to the Perugia Festival; one never knows, nowadays 
exactly who is who in that band) are now audibly supercilious. They do not 
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always deign to follow a conductor, not even Clemens Krauss who certainly 
knows his Ariadne. I wish the small orchestra of that score, in which nothing 
can be suppressed or slurred over, had shown half the willingness of our own 
English Opera Group band in similar combinations. Nor did they quite 
respond to the very efficient conducting of Mainhard Zallinger in an evening 
of ballet, comprising Strawinsky’s Firebird and the Viennese Theodor Berger's 
Homerische Symphonie. And in Strawinsky’s new opera The Rake’s Progress, 
neither the conductor, Heinrich Hollreiser, nor the second fiddles, violas, 
cellos and woodwind realised that the recent Strawinsky’s anti-emotional, 
nay, anti-dramatic middle-parts, need the most careful attention lest they should 
sound disgruntled. No wonder that the large Vienna public who still prefer 
to wallow in the garish dyes of late-romanticism, agree with their orchestra on 
this score, and suspect a, to be sure, rather suspicious modern opera for the 
wrong reasons. 

Having got these grievances off my chest, the rest of this report will be 
brighter. Of the singers, the best performances came from Julius Patzak, 
Peter Klein, Wilma Lipp and Elisabeth H6ngen. Patzak, as Bacchus in a 
performance of Ariadne on the third anniversary of Strauss’s death, in his 
shell-shaped vessel cleaving Ariadne’s rock high above stage, made the musical 
ones in the audience immediately forget his ageing voice and gait by his heart- 
piercing delivery of the Circe phrases. Here was indeed a young god of 
music who, having escaped Circe ‘almost unscathed’, was ready to rescue the 
Ariadne of Maria Reining from the respectable rock of her Briinnhilde 
phrasing and take her on an altogether more exciting musical journey. 
HOngen, as Azucena in Trovatore, was translucent fury in person: the fury 
of the gipsy, and the fury of faithfulness to the master that grips all great 
Verdi interpreters in this age of self-consciousness. Her timing of entries, 
accents, sudden pianos, portamenti, and indeed, stage-movements, was well- 
nigh sensational in this ‘hackneyed’ role, as well as in the new, and completely 
different one of Baba, the bearded lady in Rake’s Progress where she was 
joined, in one of the big scenes, by the brilliant auctioneer of Peter Klein. 
The self-important gusto with which, in the last part of this role, she announced 
her return to the boards, must have been the fruit of long observation of the 
conversational habits of her less intelligent colleagues. I could not help 
being reminded of the mincing acting and effective, but slovenly delivery of 
Ljuba Welitsch as Leonora in Trovatore the night before. Opera-singers, 
more than any other performers, must be forgiven their days of bad singing 
and, even, defective memory; but Welitsch, seeing that she was muddling up 
her entries, could at least have taken the helping hand of her conductor, 
Wilhelm Loibner. However, after having entirely lost her sense of A flat 
major tonality in the cadenza of D’amor sull’ ali rosee, she visibly pulled 
herself together, and became, for the rest of the fourth act, a worthy partner 
not only of HGngen, but-also of the very neat singing of Josef Gostic (Manrico) 
and of the chorus. The exact, pure, and spirited singing of the chorus, trained 
by Richard Rossmayer, was an agreeable surprise not only in Trovatore, but 
also in The Rake’s Progress, and especially in the intricate, oratorio-like 
choruses of Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc at the Stake, given under Clemens 
Krauss on September 10th in honour of the ‘Austrian Catholic Day’ that 
was being celebrated that week with services, meetings, and torchlight 
processions. 
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Honegger is said to prefer this work in its concert version but I wonder 
whether he would not have been convinced by the production and decor of 
Josef Gielen and Robert Kautsky. In these two, as also in Oscar Fritz Schuh, 
Josef Witt, Giinther Rennert and Stefan Hlawa, the Viennes2 have a crop of 
producers and scene and costume designers that could be the envy of all 
European opera houses. The three last-named were responsible for Rake’s 
Progress, and, by their joint endeavours, made visible the symbolism of the 
old fable and of Auden’s text in a completely convincing and effortless manner. 
Strawinsky, unable to cope with this symbolism that reflects the state of the 
modern artist, and half-consciously even falling victim to it, became under 
their sure touch almost an object of dramatic production himself. 

But stage-craft came into its most expansive own in a delightful revival of 
the old Austrian Zeller’s operetta Der Vogelhdndler. The hero is a young 
Tyrolean bird-fancier of many songs, who temporarily loses his country-girl 
sweetheart in an embroglio, of disarming improbability, with a ducal count 
in rustic incognito, only to be reunited with her in one of the most charming 
operetta finales. Rudolf Christ as the hero, and Wilma Lipp as the coloratura 
singing heroine, who only a few days after was to be the best Zerbinetta we 
have ever heard, brought the right freshness to Zeller’s Tyrolean, and the 
right suavity to his more sophisticated Viennese melodies. Two well-known 
comics gave uproariously funny impersonations of two crabbed professors 
of Franz Josephian antiquity, and villagers and courtiers alike made the 
audience laugh by laughing, at themselves sometimes, for playing operetta. 
In an atmosphere like this, the production turned inspiredly crazy: choruses 
paraded behind gauze curtains, or whispered from behind the baldachins of 
operetta thrones; the peasants danced round the potted trees of their village- 
green, Lipp, as postmaster’s daughter, lead on a live mule with a canary- 
yellow letter-box strapped to its saddle; ballet-dancing apes, in the ducal zoo, 
swung on chandeliers, Indian statuettes, in assorted sizes, danced a game of 
chess which, for the first ten moves, even made chess-sense, and the water, 
in a water-ballet behind more gauze curtains, followed the conductor’s beat 
with acute musicianship. Happy indeed the town where Mir san mir! can 
yield such results! 

The 1952-53 season at the Graz Opera opened on September 20 with a 
new production of Weber’s Oberon conducted by Maximilian Kojetinsky. 
The season will include the world premiere of Rudolf Kattnig’s Casanova, 
the Austrian premieres of Mathis der Maler, Sutermeister’s Romeo und Julia 
and Mozart’s Don Pedros Heimkehr and new productions of Krenek’s Das 
Leben des Orest, Aida, Die Entfiihrung, Siegfried and Gétterdimmerung. 

The repertory for the 1952-53 season at the Linz Landestheater includes 
four Austrian premieres; Egk’s Die Zaubergeige, Haas’s Tobias Wunderlich, 
Haydn’s Die Welt auf dem Monde and Liebermann’s Leonore 40/45. Other 
interesting works listed for production are Wagner's Liebesverbot and 
Schubert’s Haiislicher Krieg. 

Next year’s Salzburg Festival will include the world premiere of Gottfried 
Einem’s Der Prozess (The Trial) based on the famous novel of the same name 
by Kafka. Oscar Fritz Schuh will be the producer and the settings will be 
designed by Caspar Neher. The Salzburg production of Don Pasquale is 
being transferred to the repertory of the Vienna State Opera. The new Strauss 
opera Die Liebe der Danae likewise will enter the repertory of the Staatsoper. 
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Germany 


The German premiere of Liebermann’s Leonore 40/45 which had its first 
performance in Basle last season (see July OPERA, pages 421/3) was due to 
take place at the Cologne Opera on October |. 

The 1952-53 season at the Diisseldorf Opera opened on September 7 with 
a festival performance of Die Zauberfléte conducted by the new General- 
musikdirektor, Eugen Szenkar; Herta Boehm designed the sets, and Bruno 
Iltz was the producer. The cast included Helmut Fehn as Sarastro, Erna 
Dietrich as Pamina and Valerie Bak as Queen of the Night. On September 10 
there was the first performance of Xaver Lehner’s Die schlaue Susanna, and 
later there was a new production of Turandot with Margarete Katz in the 
title part, Anna Tassopulos as Lit) and Bruno Manazza as Calaf. Arnold 
Quennet was the conductor. 

Wolfgang Ndélter sends the following report from Hamburg: When the 
Hamburg State Opera returned from Edinburgh to begin their new season 
here with a performance of Don Giovanni in Italian, the public was called 
upon to produce some 3.5 million Marks (about £300,000) for the building 
of a new opera house. The old one had been bombed during the war, and 
up to now artists and an audience of about 1,200 were enjoying themselves 
within the framework of the enormous former stage portion. The new 
building is to be erected at the site of the old house taking into account 
almost all what was left of it. It has been designed by Gerhard Weber who 
studied at the Dessau Bauhaus with Mies van der Rohe. Weber's model 
which has been acclaimed by several experts of international repute is 
surprising in so far as it tries to combine modern stalls with four rows of 
boxes. It will house an audience of 1,740 and will be ready in the autumn of 
1954. There will be only a short break in the opera season, but during the 
1953/54 season the audience will be limited to 600. Costs of the new building 
are estimated at five million Marks of which 1.5 million have already been 
promised by private financial sources. The State Government, however, is 
not willing to pay anything as long as the present housing shortage continues, 
and therefore the public is expected to produce the missing 3.5 million Marks. 

The new season at The Hanover Landestheater began on August 31 witha 
special Festival Week to celebrate the 100th anniversary of the Opera House. 
The Festival programme included performances of Die Meistersinger, Il 
Trovatore, Boulevard Solitude, Der Rosenkavalier, and a new production of 
Don Giovanni with Theo Zilliken in the title role. Johannes Schiiler was the 
conductor and the scenery and costumes were designed by Rudolf Schulz. 
Other new productions planned for the season include Hoffmanns Erzahlungen, 
Turandot, Undine, Leonore 40/45, Pique Dame, Aida, Oberon and Der Vogel- 
hdndler (Zeller). 

Plans for the new season at the Stidtische Oper, Leipzig, include the first 
stage performance of Alan Bush’s Wat Tyler, the first performance in Germany 
of Marian Kowal’s Jemeljan Pugatschew, and new productions of Jenufa, 
Don Pasquale, Macheth, Die Meistersinger, Halka (Moniuszko), Hoffmanns 
Erzdhlungen and either Carmen or Tiefland. 

We publish a very late post-script to the Summer Festival at Munich on 
the performances of Palestrina and Don Giovanni: 

Don Juan, So machen’s alle, and Figaros Hochzeit are anathema to some 
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people, I know. I don’t suffer in quite the same way. If a German perform- 
ance of Italian Mozart dissatisfies me I can usually find sufficient stylistic 
cause in the musical part of the show without having to use the translation as 
scapegoat. This performance, enchanting and stylish, vindicated for me the 
translation, which is admittedly somewhat like Natalie MacFarren, but which 
allows for smooth singing, when the singers can sing smoothly. 

Those who saw the prospectus of the Munich Festival will not need to be 
told that the joy of the evening was Sena Jurinac’s interpretation of Donna 
Elvira. I used to be told that Elvira was conventionally played in Germany 
as a lady of easy virtue (and I seem to remember Schwarzkopf with the Vienna 
Opera appearing in green dress and red wig); but Jurinac impersonated a 
distraught donna as aristocratic as Anna, but less ridiculous, a touching figure 
in her flowing crimson draperies and with her youthful expressive face. She 
was a little nervous in Ah, che me dici mai—I refuse to call it Wo soll ich ihn 
denn finden or whatever the title is; the D major arpeggios at the end were 
not quite in tune, but Non ti fidar was sung with a sort of rapt tension, and I 
have never heard a more moving, or indeed accurate, reading of Mi tradi. 

George London was a strikingly handsome Don, vocally well suited to the 
role and apt in his behaviour—‘sexy but refined, you know’, as I once over- 
heard an outspoken young woman describe her latest suitor. Benno Kusche’s 
Leporello was vividly sung and clowned-—some people like less clowning 
than this echt-Deutsch portrayal. Kurt BOhme was a resonant, vast-voiced 
Commendatore, Richard Holm a credible Ottavio, who sang // mio tesoro 
with much beauty of line. Christel Goltz was less happily cast as Donna 
Anna. She began Or sai with an exciting mezza voce, and she made an 
unusually accurate effort at the fioritura in Non mi dir, but on the whole her 
voice sprawls too much to the music. Robert Heger (pro Fricsay, pro 
Bohm) set serene easy-going tempi for the most part; I am used to a gayer 
reading but this was most satisfying too. He used a full orchestra which 
sounded less happy. The recitatives he accompanied on a (? modern) square 
piano, a recourse far more apt to the later Mozart than either harpsichord or 
modern pii.no. William Mann. 
Palestrina 

For one who suffered the whole of the Salzburg Festival, Furtwangler’s 
absence, Danae’s presence and all, the trip to Munich to hear the single 
performance at the Operatic Festival of Hans Pfitzner’s three-act ‘musical 
legend’ Palestrina (first performed at Munich in 1917; published by Adolph 
Fiirstner, Berlin, in 1916) proved a recuperative as well as a rewarding 
experience. If Danae turned out to be third-rate Strauss and second-hand 
Wagner, Palestrina is first-rate Pfitzner and accomplishes the highly improb- 
able feat of developing the Wagnerian idiom into a genuinely post-Wagnerian, 
individual language with many a glimpse into the harmonic future. The 
Leitmotiv-structure of Danae is primitive to the point of absurdity; Pfitzner’s 
Leitmotive seem to be the only ones after Wagner’s which know the secret 
of repeatability: one of the two principal motifs of the work (which is used 
as final cadence) can even afford to repeat itself unchanged in structure or 
key (D minor, the home tonality). The interminable, mechanic thirds in 
Danae can only rarely escape the reproach of vulgarity, whereas Palestrina 
is often inspired and, at its most uninspired, never banal: a living artistic 
conscience of the highest integrity. Danae’s orchestration is lush, mushy, 
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Helmut Jurgens’s design for ‘Palestrina’ at the Munich Opera 


and degenerates at various junctures into sound effects without formal 
function, while Palestrina’s instrumentation, though by no means sparse, is 
clear and always to the musical point: Palestrina can be played on the piano, 
Danae can’t without betraying its lack of content. Danae’s text, with its 
preposterous imitations of Wagner’s less successful lines, is embarrassing 
Kitsch; Pfitzner’s own text in Palestrina, partly poetry, partly prose, is of high 
literary quality and deep philosophical value, sharing nothing with Wagner's 
thought except Schopenhauer’s influence. Danae’s ‘meaning’ is insincere in 
its ambiguous slipping to and fro between symbolism and comedy; the 
meaning of Pfitzner’s legend, while quasi-autobiographical, is simple and deep, 
of objective validity, and expressed with unfailing clarity, nobility, and an 
artistic purity which Danae does not approach for a second. Palestrina is a 
masterpiece; Danae is a skilful pot-pourri of home- and foreign-grown master- 
pieces. Danae is a danger: brilliantly made, it lets the less secure musical 
mind forget the difference between good and bad; Palestrina reminds those 
who have hearts as well as ears, sense as well as senses, that there is a difference 
between good and good. 

Assisted by Helmut Jiirgens’ exceptionally sympathetic stage-design and 
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Elly Ohms’ impressive costumes, the performance of Palestrina under 
Robert Heger, with a cast of thirty-nine (drawn chiefly from the resident 
Bayerische Staatsoper) plus chorus and silent parts* (e.g. Giuseppe, Pales- 
trina’s old servant), was on the whole competent and gave a telling picture 
of the work, though the conductor, belying his age, tended to start everything 
—ritardando and accelerando, crescendo and diminuendo—too soon. 
Otherwise, his interpretation proved a little more ascetic than Bruno Walter’s; 
for instance, at the beginning of the Introduction to Act III (which, together 
with the Introduction [Einleitung] to Act I and the Prelude [Vorspiel] to 
Act II, has been heard in England), he renounced Walter’s portamenti in the 
violas’ leaps. Ferdinand Frantz (Giovanni Morone, the Pope’s [Pius IV’s] 
first cardinal-legate, a baritone) built up his long and difficult address in the 
second act with considerable foresight, and Egmont Koch (Carlo Borromeo, 
Roman cardinal, also a baritone), a guest singer from Kassel, gave a vivid 
and moving rendering of a complex character. The chorus of the Bayerische 
Staatsoper had been well prepared by Herbert Erlenwein, and the general 
level of acting (and lack of over-acting) was surprising—an important point 
in so thoughtfully and many-sidedly theatrical a piece whose only flaw is the 
exhausting length of the first act (close on two hours), which at the same time 
is fully justified on structural grounds. 

But far above the conductor’s or any of the singers’ greatest moments 
towered the interpretation of the title figure by a guest from Vienna—Julius 
Patzak, who seemed to create his part while he was singing and acting it. 
investing every phrase with its own as well as its widest context’s deepest 
meaning. Every word, moreover, was audible and at the same time became 
an intrinsic part of the melodic line. One did not hear the notes, but the 
thoughts which made the composer write them and which, but for Patzak, 
would have remained the composer’s secret. ‘How strange and unknown are 
men to each other!’ sings Palestrina in the first act, *the bottom of the world 
is loneliness’. Patzak overcame Palestrina’s—Pfitzner’s—genius’s—loneliness 
by expressing it, by turning ‘the world’ inside out. 

The opera was sensitively produced by Heinz Arnold, but the trouble was 
that it was, nevertheless, produced. Producing means, primarily, changing 
the composer’s stage directions, even if they are perfectly plain and practicable. 
After all, a producer must do something, and since, when everything musical 
is said, not much remains for him to do, one may perhaps forgive him when, 
in the first act’s second scene, he lets Palestrina’s 17-year old pupil Silla 
(mezzo) jump up a few bars after Pfitzner wants the youth to jump up in his 
conversation with Palestrina’s 15-year old son Ighino (soprano); when, in 
the third act, the curtain goes up a few bars after Pfitzner wants it to go up; 
or when, in the ensuing scene, Palestrina is made to turn his back continuously 
on the singers upon whom Pfitzner wants him to ‘rivet his eyes throughout’, 
and so forth. One might forgive the producer, even though at least the first 
two of these arbitrary changes go, strictly and provably speaking, against 
the musico-dramatic structure. But forgiveness implies a sin, and forgivable 
sins are the most tenacious. I still maintain that given a first-rate theatre- 
conductor, the Producer may proceed to hell and produce the arrival of Don 
Giovanni there, leaving the rest of the opera to the musician. Hans Keller. 





* Not specified'in the programme 














The new season at the Munich Staatsoper opened on September | with a 
performance of Die Zauberfléte under the direction of Rudolf Kempe with 
Maud Cunitz, Sari Barabas, Richard Holm and Max Proebstl in the leading 
parts. Gustav Neidlinger whose Alberich was so much admired at this year’s 
Bayreuth Festival, appeared as lago in Ore//o, Sari Barabas sang the part of 
Constanze in Die Entfiihrung and Astrid Varnay was heard as Isolde, 
Salome, Senta and Leonora in the new production of Fidelio. 

Other new works planned for production this season in the German opera 
houses include Orff’s Trionfi d’Afrodite at Stuttgart, Driessler’s Prinzessin 
Hochmut_ at Kassel, and Die Feuerprobe by Stiebnitz at Brunswick. Die 
Liebe der Danae will be heard at Munich, Bremen and Karlsruhe, and Wozzeck 
at Hamburg, Stuttgart and Kiel. 


Greece 

Ulisse Lappas, the Greek tenor who sang at Covent Garden with great 
success in 1919 (Pinkerton, Cavaradossi, Canio, Radames), 1925 (Loris, 
Pinkerton) and 1933 (Don Carlos) and was also widely known in Italy, is 
singing his farewell performances at the Athens Opera, after an operatic career 
lasting some forty years. In recognition of his art he has been decorated by 
the King of the Hellenes. 


Holland 

The new season at the Nederlandsche Oper opened on September 16 with 
a performance of Fidelio conducted by Josef Krips with Gré Brouwenstijn, 
Corry Beckum, Frans Vroons, Otakar Kraus, Chris Scheffer and Gerard 
Groot. The first new production of the season was to be Le Nozze di Figaro, 
October 21, with Brouwenstijn, Graziella Sciutti, Scipio Colombo and Sesto 
Bruscantini in the cast, conducted by Krips and produced by Abraham van 
der Vies. Other new works to be produced during the season are Aida, 
conducted by Mario Cordone, Der Freischiitz, conducted by Karl Elmendorf, 
and Pelléas et Mélisande conducted by Charles Bruck. 


Italy 

Mascagni’s birthplace, Livorno, recently gave performances of his Parisina 
with Caniglia, Nicolai, Binci, Giangiacomo Guelfi and Maionica, and of 
Lodoletta with Arnaldi and Campora. 

Dr. Dinacci writes from Naples that Lattuada’s Don Giovanni and Salvatore 
Allegra’s Romulus both received performances in the summer open air 
season. Turandot and Mefistofele were also given, but the comparative lack 
of ‘popular’ works resulted in a somewhat unsuccessful season from the 
financial point of view. 

The one-hundred-and-sixtieth anniversary of the birth of Rossini was 
celebrated at Pesaro with special performances of Guglielmo Tell and Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia. The cast for the former included Disma de Cecco, 
Antonio Salvarezza and Silveri, that for the latter, Dolores Wilson, Nicola 
Monti, Giuseppe Taddei, Cesare Siepi and Fernando Corena. The conduc- 
tors were Antonicelli and Santarelli. 

This year’s Settimane Musicali Senesi included performances of Tommaso 
Traetta’s (1727-79) Le Serve rivale. This opera in three acts, composed to a 
libretto by Chiari, is a typical opera buffa of the Neapolitan school. The work 
has been reorchestrated by Vito Frazzi and was conducted by Alceo Galliera. 
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Malipiero with Elmo (Clairvoyante) and Valletti (Prince) after the first perform- 
ance of ‘La Favola del Figlio Cambiato’ at Venice. Photo Giacomelli 


The cast included Wanda Madonna, Danilo Cestari and Alfredo Bianchini; 
Ines Alfani Tellini was the producer. The festival also included two perform- 
ances of Sonnambula with Carosio, Monti and Siepi, conductor Capuana, 
producer Piccinato. 

The modernity of this year’s Venice Festival was concentrated in the 
orchestral and chamber concerts and a provocative ballet-on Dostojevsky’s 
Idiot with music by Hans Werner Henze. Operatically the festival was as 
Venetian as could be, opening with a revival of Malipiero’s Favola del Figlio 
Cambiato and winding up with the Diavolessa by the prolific 18th century 
Galuppi from Burano: very much a family affair after the international furore 
caused by the Rake last year. 

Malipiero’s three-act ‘fable’, chosen to honour his 70th birthday, dates 
from 1934, but in common with Strauss’s Danae got little further because of 
official interference. The reigning powers in Italy could not brook the theory 
expounded in the opera’s third act that the symbol of kingship remains, 
whether an idiot of royal blood or a sane and beautiful changeling is on the 
throne: not to mention an alleged resemblance to Mussolini in one of the 
pompous Ministers of the Prince. A sorry tale of a rough-house at the only 
Italian performance in Rome was compensated by several successful per- 
formances in Darmstadt, Brunswick and Berlin. This Venetian reprise 
represents a determined revindication of the artistic values of the opera. 

Pirandello’s libretto, originally intended for a non-operatic trilogy, is to a 
certain extent self-sufficient, and in the third act text and music do in fact 
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slip, apart. A universal, timeless story in which elements of fairy-tale, 
Platonism and modern psychology lie cheek by jowl is placed in Sicily 
amongst a superstitious peasantry whose womenfolk are tormented by the 
‘witches’ who disfigure their children. The chief character (a dramatic 
soprano) claims that they have substituted her golden-haired child in its 
cradle for a monstrous half-wit, and the opera traces this seemingly absurd 
claim to a happy conclusion. The antics of the idiot son masquerading ina 
cardboard crown and the hints of the local clairvoyante lead the frenzied 
mother to recognise her real son in the tormented foreign prince who arrives 
in Sicily to recuperate. There he hears news of his supposed father’s death and 
decides to abdicate in favour of the idiot in order to live the simple life. Of all the 
various realities under discussion, the most impelling is the mutual need of the 
mother-son relationship which cannot rest until it has found its equilibrium. 

Operatically the work is founded on its first Act and founders in its third, 
with the second, half the length of either, inserted like a scherzo and prefaced 
by an interlude which contains the loveliest music in the opera. In spite of 
obvious cross-references to Puccini and Kurt Weill this very personal work 
draws its sustenance from the 16th century and is remarkable for its effortless 
aristocracy of treatment ard easy vocality springing directly from the text. 
Less satisfactory is the orchestration which is often monotonously ascetic, 
doubles the bass brass in octave unison and allows room for expansion only 
to the strings. There are few set pieces (those there are are memorable); but 
a rhythmically varied flow of repetitive melodic fragments over a harmonic 
basis of fourths and fifths is responsible for Malipiero’s very characteristic 
tonal texture, from which he builds fine act-closes. 

The production hovered uneasily between realism and symbolism. Rumour 
ascribes only part of it to Strehler whose distinctive touch was evident in the 
contrasting second act—a bawdy, gossipping seaside tavern scene, dated for 
the sake of bizarrerie in the twenties, and dressed with devil-may-care 
audacity to offset the uncommonly 
drab garb of the peasants. The first 
act used a dingy curtain on pulleys to 
separate the Mother from the ribald 
disbelief of the crowd. To Pirandello 
this curtain separated the Mother in 
her blind grief from Life beyond it— 
a subtlety altogether lost. A poverty 
of scenic invention hung over the 
first and last acts with their common- 
place sets by Paulucci. 

In compensation, Nino Sanzogno, 
who conducted the adaptable Fenice 
Orchestra, treated the music lovingly 
and held an admirable ensemble. 
More than any conductor in Italy at 
the present time he can be relied upon 
to draw out ina short timea satisfying 


Elena Rizzieri as the Countess in 
Galuppi’s ‘Diavolessa’. Photo A.Fl. 
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Act Ill of Galuppi’s * Diavolessa’ at Venice. Photo Giacomelli 


well-balanced reading of a modern score. A large cast of 13 singers—7 of 
them doubling parts—headed by Carla Gavazzi as the Mother, Cesare 
Valletti as the Prince and Cloe Elmo as a magnificent clairvoyante, had 
obviously been well-prepared under the Maestro’s guidance. A fascinating 
study of megalomania came from the tenor Mario Carlin as the idiot son. 
Valletti’s Prince was too close to Alfredo—he could not handle the long 
stretches of rhapsodic reverie and relied far too much on hackneyed gestures. 

The producer of Galuppi’s 3-act comedy La Diavolessa, Corrado Pavolini, 
seems to have started from the premise (admittedly not without justification 
in Italy) that left to itself the work would bore a modern public. His version 
was the most self-consciously pepped-up I have ever seen. He used poster- 
coloured composite sets of Naples by Luezati which turned the singers into 
puppets operating simultaneously in their respective box-houses and confused 
the musical issue with a quantity of dumb-show which continued willy-nilly 
throughout the arias. Sooner than touch a letter of Goldoni’s libretto 
(amusing enough but not amongst his best) the extensive and apparently 
carelessly written secco recitative was replaced by floods of spoken dialogue, 
which, well as the singers handled it, inevitably lost pace. 

A good-humoured piece without the virtuosity and sparkle of Cimarosa, 
La Diavolessa (first performed at Venice in 1755) is rich in anticipations of 
Mozart and Rossini. 

Riccardo Nielson treated the work to an unambitious orchestration without 
harpsichord and a very sparing use of wind and horns. The conductor, precise 
and authoritarian, was Carlo Maria Giulini. The singers were the lively opera 
buffa team always associated with such works: Sesto Bruscantini, Alda Noni, 
Fernanda Cadoni (all three familiar from Glyndebourne), Franco Calabrese, 
Elena Rizzieri, Gino Orlandini and Agostino Lazzari. Cadoni showed con- 
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siderable comic aplomb as the lady-devil but the part lay too low for her. 
Alda Noni gave an expert portrayal of the petulant and irreplaceable domestic 
and Bruscantini played the old buffoon Poppone with wry humour and a 
strong Neapolitan accent. Acting the young lord proved strenuous for 
Orlandini (who is an excellent bass-baritone) and Calabrese seemed less at 
ease than usual. Musically the only weak singer was Agostino Lazzari who 
has a very staccato delivery and was determined to make the orchestra follow 
the tenor. A taste for improvisation substituted wool wigs and painted 
hessian for more orthodox costumes. Made to match the sets, they turned 
the singers more into dolls than ever. 

Like Gilbert and Sullivan, the Goldoni-Galuppi combination allows every 
singer his say, pokes fun all round and lies well within amateur scope. This 
combination of virtues is perhaps responsible for the popularity of Galuppi 
in England during his lifetime and explains the fact that one of the two manu- 
scripts used for the Venice revival was discovered in the British Museum. 

Cynthia Jolly. 


Mexico 

This year’s season at the Opera Nacional of Mexico was notable for the 
variety of parts assumed by Maria Callas. They included Elvira in Puritani, 
Tosca, Gilda, Violetta and Lucia. Other operas heard were Werther, Il 
Trovatore, Madama Butterfly, Manon, Bohéme and a Mexican opera called 
Atzimba. Artists included Irma Gonzalez, Rosa Rodriguez, Oralia Domin- 
guez, Giuseppe di Stefano, José Soler, Piero Campolonghi, Carlo Morelli, 
Roberto Silva and Ignacio Ruffino. 


South America 

The opera season at the Colon Buenos Aires was suspended for some three 
weeks owing to the death of Sgra. Peron. When the season was resumed, 
Victoria de los Angeles was heard in the title role of Madama Butterfly with 
Eugene Conley as Pinkerton and Victor Damiani as Sharpless, Panizza was 
the conductor. The proposed revival of Le Donne Curiose did not take place 
and La Bohéme was given in its place with Helena Arizmendi, Conley, 
Cesari, and Zanin. The German season opened with a performance of 
Salome conducted by Karl Béhm and produced by Otto Erhardt with 
Christel Goltz, Ira Malaniuk, Laszlo Szemere, Anton Dermota and Marko 
Rothmiiller. 


Obituary 

Frances Alda, soprano, died in Venice on September 19. She was born 
in New Zealand on 31 May, 1883, and studied voice with Marchesi in Paris, 
making her debut at the Opéra-Comique in the part of Manon. She sang at 
Covent Garden, Milan and elsewhere in Europe, and she made her debut 
at the Metropolitan in 1908 as Gilda, remaining a member of the company 
until 1930. In 1910 she married Gatti-Casazza, from whom she was divorced 
in 1929. Her parts included Mimi, Desdemona, Marguerite, Juliette, 
Francesca da Rimini, and Violetta. 

Andreas Boehm the baritone of the Ziirich Opera who sang Wotan at 
Covent Garden in 1950, died tragically on September 13 following an accident 
at the dress rehearsal of The Flying Dutchman on August 21 when he fell 
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through a trap-door on the stage, breaking his spine. He was born in 
Hungary in 1901 and after singing in Germany came to the Ziirich Opera in 
1944. He had a vast repertory of operas of the German, French and Italian 
schools. 

The death was recently announced of the American tenor Riccardo Martin 
at the age of seventy-three. He was born in Kentucky in November 1879. He 
studied under Escalais and Sbriglia in Paris, and Lombardi in Florence, 
making his debut as Faust at Nantes in 1904. He was the Faust in the 
performance of Mefistofele when Chaliapin made his Metropolitan debut in 
1907, and he made his Covent Garden debut in 1910 as Pinkerton. 

The death of the tenor Emilio Venturini has been announced. He was a 
‘comprimario’ singer, and was heard at Covent Garden, La Scala and Chicago. 

Owing to an editorial oversight we did not print an obituary notice of the 
tenor Antonio Cortis, whose death occurred in Valencia early this year. We 
apologise for the omission. Cortis was born in Spain on August 12, 1891. 
His early successes were obtained at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome in the 1920's 
where he sang Canio, Don José, Dick Johnson, Radames, Rodolfo, Pinkerton, 
Faust, Walter and Dmitri. He also was heard in a number of modern works 
including Anima Allegra and 1 Compagnacci. He was a member of the 
Chicago Opera from 1924 to 1932 singing most of the above mentioned parts 
as well as Turiddu, des Grieux, Gennaro, Enzo and Manrico, in which part he 
was justly famous. He sang at Verona in 1927 as Radames, at the Scala 
during the 1930-31 season as Dick Johnson, and at most of the other leading 
Italian opera houses. He came to Covent Garden in 1931 to sing Calaf in 
Turandot with Maria Nemeth and in Romani’s Fedra with Rosa Ponselle. 
He retired from the opera stage in the mid-1930's. 


Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

Les Pécheurs de Perles: with Mattiwilda Dobbs (Leila), Enzo Seri ( Nadir), 
Jean Borthayre (Zurga), Lucien Mans ( Norabad), Paris Philharmonic Chorus 
and Orchestra, conducted by Réné Leibowitz. Nixa PLP.205 1-3. 

Les Pécheurs de Perles was last heard in London in 1920, but is still in the 
current repertory of the Opéra-Comique. It was the first opera of Bizet’s to 
be performed (1863), twelve years before Carmen. Let me say at the outset 
that nothing about this opera suggests that it is a piece which is worthy of no 
more than occasional revival; it has a good story, typical of the romantic 
period, and its music is not only excellent in itself but gives the impression of 
being admirably adapted to the needs of the stage. The story is given in out- 
line on the cover, and one only wishes that Nixa had made up their minds to 
print in addition on one of the three covers a list of the musical numbers; 
not every prospective buyer has a score to hand. 

In itself the exquisite nostalgia of the great duet between Zurga and Nadir, 
Au fond du temple saint (No. 2), and the similar mood of the tenor’s romance, 
Je crois entendre encore (No. 4), should be enough to keep the work in the 
repertory, particularly when these notable set pieces are reinforced by the 
hardly less good aria of Leila, Comme autrefois (No. 7), and her excellent 
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duet with Nadir, Ton coeur n’as pas compris le mien (No. 9). Bizet’s graceful 
melodies always amount to something rather more than just tunefulness, and 
there is not one that is inapposite to the situation. It is rather surprising when 
one has just been listening to this opera to remember that at the time of its 
first performance, Bizet was accused of being unnecessarily Wagnerian: in 
point of fact, if he reminds one at all of any non-French composer it is 
surely of Verdi (in e.g. Ton coeur n’as pas compris), for whom he had a lively 
admiration. : 

The performance is on a generally high level, and I have nothing but praise 
for the conducting of Réné Leibowitz (spelled, for some reason, Liebowitz on 
the labels), who is more usually associated with contemporary music than 
with that of the nineteenth century. His tempi are unerring, and beautifully 
calculated for the singers, and he never forgets that dramatic music, however 
good its tunes, can all too easily lose its impetus in performance; it does not 
in his. The music is shaped naturally and effortlessly; note for instance the 
sweep of the short middle section of Comme autrefois, and the beautiful easy 
shaping of Au fond du temple saint. All through tension is created and 
preserved, and yet there is no suggestion of straining after effect. 

The singing is on an equally good level. Mattiwilda Dobbs is in my view 
an outstanding coloratura soprano, and her achievement is only emphasised 
when her almost complete lack of experience is taken into account. Here, she 
demonstrates that her lyrical phrasing is as good as her coloratura; the neat 
turns in the invocation to Brahma towards the end of Act I, and the lovely 
trill just before the close of the same act are tiny examples of an unusual 
technique, but on the whole the recording except at rare moments does not do 
justice to a tenderly beautiful voice (on the other hand, of how many 
singers, particularly sopranos, have records captured more than a shadowy 
resemblance?). Enzo Seri is, at any rate from an English point of view, well 
above the average French tenor, in that his voice is much freer than most of 
his nationality. He sings the charming Serenade (De mon amie fleur endormie) 
and the duet with Leila really well, and almost produces the mezza voce 
needed at the beginning of Au fond du temple saint. The Romance is sung in 
A flat minor (i.e. down a semitone), quite respectably, but as usual with in- 
sufficient differentiation between verse and refrain. Borthayre is an excellent 
Zurga, and his forthright, dramatic singing of the recitative at his entrance 
early in Act I strikes the right mood at the outset. His intervention at the 
climax of Act II has real conviction, and the scena in Act I1I—a very nice 
piece, incidentally—is very well sung indeed. A few ignored piano markings 
are the only blemishes in a performance that is otherwise, with its ringing top 
G naturals, and its great authority, quite outstanding. He and Dobbs are 
very welcome in their record debuts. 

The recording is mostly good, but the deterioration towards the centre of 
each side is unfortunately most marked. On the other hand, care has obviously 
been taken over such details as ensuring that the tenor’s serenade early in 
Act II should come initially from a distance; moreover, for once in a while 
in a vocal recording, something like an ideal balance is maintained, and the 
voices do not drown out the orchestra. The excellent conducting, the uni- 
formly good cast, and the musical delights of the work itself add up to what 
seemed to me a remarkably successful set, and one which should give great 
pleasure to a very large number of people. H. 
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Miscellaneous 

Overtures to Die Zauberfléte, Cosi fan Tutte, Le Nozze di Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Der Schauspieldirektor (LSO: 
Krips: LXT.2684). Apart from a nicely played Schauspieldirektor and a Don 
Giovanni which brings out the drama excellently and is far the most im- 
pressive thing in the set, there is little to admire here. Zauberfléte, Entfiihrung 
and Figaro, with tempi that are excessively ‘safe’, are disappointingly 
pedestrian from so distinguished a Mozartian as Krips, and Cosi fan Tutte 
is not well played by the orchestra. In any case, who on earth wants to hear 
three Mozart overtures consecutively, and to buy them in packets of six? 
It may be convenient for the filing system in a public library, but cannot be 
recommended for the average record buyer, particularly in such uneven 
performances. 

Mozart arias: Don Giovanni: Madamina & Figaro: Non piu andrai 
(Schéffler & Vienna Phil.: Béhm), Don Giovanni: Dalla sua pace & II mio 
tesoro & Zauberfléte: Bildnisarie (Dermota & Vienna Phil.: Bohm), Figaro: 
Porgi amor & Dove sono (Reining & Vienna State Opera Orch.: Krips), 
Zauberfléte: Ach, ich fiihl’s & Figaro: Voi che sapete (della Casa & Suisse 
Romande Orch.: Reinshagen) (LXT.2685). This potpurri of famous Mozart 
arias seems designed to show off such members of the Vienna Opera as record 
for Decca, two of them at least in quite unfamiliar roles—Schoffler sings Don 
Giovanni rather than Leporello, and Lisa della Casa is the Countess, not 
Cherubino. The most representative performances come from Dermota. but, 
these arias are already available in his recital (LXT.2592); the most potentially 
interesting from della Casa, who sings with ravishing tone, but with so little 
meaning that the two arias might belong to the same character. Reining’s 
voice is sympathetic, but she sounds as ill-at-ease as if she really were the 
Countess starting the opera with Porgi amor (or Hor’ mein flehen: she, like 
della Casa, records Figaro in German); the lack of contrast in the recitative 
of Dove sono is unfortunate, as is the singer’s inability to put meaning into 
sustained notes. Schdffler sings very loudly throughout both arias; Non piu 
andrai is much the better sung, his Leporello sounding a humourless sort of 
fellow, and the singer trying to substitute an explosive over-emphasis of the 
words for true characterisation. I can see little to recommend in this record. 

Die Fledermaus: Overture (Vienna Philharmonic: Karajan: LX1546). A 
rather stiff-jointed, serious performance—as someone who heard it with me 
said, it was as uncomfortable as a born-and-bred countryman dressed up in 
his town clothes. A comparison with Krauss’s performance in the complete 
set will show you what I mean. Die Dubarry (Millécker): Ich schenk’ mein 
Herz & Fledermaus: Mein Herr Marquis (Mayerhofer & Ziirich Tonhalle 
Orch.: Stolz) & Edmund Eysler: Kiissen ist keine Siind, Bleib bei mir, Lied 
der Oculi & Mutterl-Lied (Mayerhofer & Vienna Symphony Orch.: Melichar: 
LM.4548). Do not be put off by the slurring and gulping in the first piece, 
as they are not in evidence in the other songs, which are delightfully done, in 
the top-note, Viennese soubrette tradition, but with much better control 
than is usual with this type—Mayerhofer in fact sounds almost as well as she 
looks (see Vol. III, page 260). The songs from Eysler operettas are agreeable 
and little known over here, but the performance which makes the record out 
of the ordinary is that of Adele’s song from Fledermaus. The opening phrase 
is enchantingly shaped and for once the quaver on Marquis given no more 
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than its value, and the whole performance is unpretentious and exactly right, 

Khowantschina: Entr’acte Act IV & Sorotchintsi Fair: Night on the Bare 
Mountain (Philharmonia: Malko: C7914-5). This is not an entr’acte at all, 
but consists of the music before the rise of the curtain on the second scene 
of Act IV, and the scene outside the church when the crowd watches the 
departure into exile of Prince Galitzky. The solemn magnificence of the 
music is most impressive and is excellently realised here. Night on the Bare 
Mountain, here recorded in Rimsky-Korsakov’s orchestration, was used as a 
ballet in the opera Sorotchintski Fair, and many people in this country will 
remember seeing and hearing it in the enjoyable production which toured 
England during the war. 

Un Ballo in Maschera: Ecco Porrido campo & Ma dall’ arida stela divulsa 
(Martinis & Philharmonia: Dobrowen: LX1548). The record does not include 
the prelude to the act but begins just before the recitative. Martinis’s wild 
singing of the recitative, and her lack of control and breaking of phrases in 
the aria itself, turn this into a thoroughly hysterical performance. Although 
she omits the recitative, Welitsch’s excellent record is infinitely preferable, and 
this new version must be put down as an opportunity badly missed. H. 


Book Reviews 


Some Composers of Operas, by Dyneley Hussey. (O.U.P., 7/6). 

The accent cannot avoid being on the ‘Some’ of the title, since Monteverdi, 
Gluck, Weber, Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Gounod, Bizet, Moussorgsky and 
Pucciniare chosen but the great trio of Mozart, Verdi and Wagner is omitted 
(because already included in another volume tn the same series). In the space 
of 100 pages, it would have been hard to deal more fully with the ten com- 
posers chosen, and Mr. Hussey’s concise accounts of the careers, tendencies 
and achievements of these composers are likely to appeal most to those lovers 
of opera whose libraries are not already full of works of reference. The book 
is not detailed enough to allow space for extensive listing of discoveries or 
voicing of personal preferences; as far as the latter are concerned, one is 
pleased to find a by no means uncomplimentary reference to Planché’s too 
often maligned libretto for Oberon, but dismayed to see that the prelude to 
Act III of Tosca is described as ‘not inferior to the last pages of Act II of 
Meistersinger’. That there is no index makes perhaps no difference in so 
short a book, but the two mis-spellings (page 10) of famous Mozart arias 
should not have been passed. 


Russian Opera, by Martin Cooper (In ‘World of Music’ series : Max Parrish, 7/6). 

Again the book is concise to a point at which one might be entitled to 
complain that the space is inadequate to the subject. On the other hand, the 
scope of Russian opera has been brilliantly compressed here, and the book 
gives a remarkably good impression of Russian musical history as it relates 
to opera. Where else for instance will you find as suggestive an account of 
the operatic style of Verstovsky, a composer ¢f whom I am ashamed to say 
I had never heard before reading this book, but whose operas I would make 4a 
point of hearing if the Third Programme were to take it into its head to do 
one (or even excerpts). Not all of Mr. Cooper’s opinions accord easily with 
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A scene from Act Il of Pizzetti’s ‘Debora e Jaele’ at the Scala, 1952 (Clara 
Petrella as Jaele and Gino Penno as Sisera). Gatti’s book on Pizzetti is reviewed 
on page 686. 


modern taste; Khowantschina for instance, though conceded to contain 
beautiful music, is dismissed as ‘dramatically a monstrosity’! On the other 
hand, Tchaikovsky’s Vakula the Smith is praised for the beauty of its music 
generally and in particular for the way in which Tchaikovsky has treated 
folk song. There is some suggestive discussion of contemporary Russian 
works, but too often the writer admits he has been unable to get hold of more 
than a few isolated excerpts from for instance the national operas of Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, etc. 

I doubt if the subject is as clearly treated anywhere else, and I am nearly 
sure that, if it is, it is not as readable. H. 


The Nibelung’s Ring, by Aylmer Buesst. (Newman Neame Ltd. 12s. 6d.). 
This is a revised edition of a book originally published in 1932, and besides 
a full musical analysis of the Ring, Mr. Buesst writes a short historical note 
on Wagner’s approach to the Nibelung legend and a most useful chronological 
survey of Wagner's life and work. The actual scene by scene (one might 
almost say bar by bar) guide to the four operas, in which the 112 motifs of 
the Ring are carefully set out and explained, results in a musical Baedeker, 
which should prove invaluable to the listener who is approaching Wagner’s 
drama for the first time, and a most useful ‘brusher-up’ for the old stager, 
whose knowledge of the motifs may have become a little rusty. H.D.R. 


You and the Opera, by Stephen Williams with a foreword by Sir Steuart 
Wilson (Macdonald and Evans Ltd. 6s.). 

This pocket guide to the world of opera and its mysterious ways, by broad- 
caster and critic Stephen Williams, is a model of concise writing. I am still 
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Debora (Cloe Elmo) addresses the populace in Act I of Pizzetti’s * Debora e 
Jaele’ at the Scala. Photo Piccagliani 


wondering how he crammed so much useful information into so little space. 
I would say however that this is a book for the uninitiated or the unconverted, 
for there isalmost nothing in it for the specialist, though even they, like myself 
will find Part V ‘Operatic Balance Sheet’ of much interest. It deals with the 
economic side of putting on opera, and includes some interesting figures as 
supplied by Covent Garden. Just a thought, the bibliography of publications 
dealing with opera, might have mentioned OPERA, monthly price, 2s. 6d. 
H.D.R. 
Iidebrando Pizzetti, by Guido M. Gatti. (Dennis Dobson Ltd. 10s. 6d.). 
The name of Pizzetti is little known in this country, and more’s the pity, 
especially as far as his operas are concerned. As Scott Goddard says in his 
introduction to this book: ‘The condition of opera in England is today one of 
enthusiasm, often misdirected, of hope perpetually frustrated by lack of means 
both artistic and financial. It is therefore not surprising that Pizzetti’s Fedra, 
Debora e Jaele, Fra Gherardo and L’Oro have not yet appeared in London’. 
It is not only not surprising, it is a great pity. One cannot agitate for the 
production of works unless one knows them and the knowledge of Pizzetti 
and his work is not very wide in this country. This book admirably written 
by one of Italy’s leading critics and musicologists should go a long way to 
interest the ordinary opera-goer in Pizzetti’s works; the Italian radio often 
puts out performances of his operas, and so the reader can then put his new- 
found knowledge to the test. There are admirable musical examples in the 
book, and the section on Debora e Jaele, perhaps the best of Pizzetti’s operas 
for an English audience, is one of the finest pieces of writing on an operatic 
work J have come across for a long time. H.D.R. 
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Opera Diary 


Stoll Theatre. Italian Opera Season 

‘A Grand Season of Italian Opera with Principals from the Scala, Milan, 
and Rome Opera House’ was the strange device borne by the banner of the 
company that appeared at the Stoll Theatre at the end of September and the 
beginning of October, and which is now engaged on a provincial tour. 
‘Grand’ according to the Oxford English Dictionary ‘is something splendid, 
imposing, magnificent, lofty, noble’-—adjectives that could hardly be applied 
to the performances in question. Principals from the Scala and the Rome 
Opera Houses? Well, it is certainly true that about haif of the artists heard in 
London had sung at the Scala, and perhaps one or two more had been heard 
at Rome; but to try and make out that this company was representative of 
either the Scala or Rome Opera houses was surely taking things too far, as 
those of us whose special interest is the Italian opera scene can easily testify. 

What else did the promoters of this season claim? A full opera chorus from 
the Bologna Opera House (presumably the Teatro Comunale?). The chorus 
was certainly not very large, but that need hardly have mattered if their 
quality had been first rate, which unfortunately it was not; as the autumn 
season at Bologna was due to begin at the end of October, and if the chorus 
really did hail from the Bologna Theatre, then either, it or the English 
provinces would be without its services during November! Opera Orchestra? 
As this is a respectable journal I would rather leave that claim unanswered. 
But that will not prevent me from saying that it was a disgrace that the main 
British contribution to the season should be so lamentably bad, and further 
it was an insult to the London public that it was allowed to play with so little 
rehearsal time. Costumes and scenery, mostly undistinguished, were brought 
from Italy. 

I gather that the promoters of the season have been very upset by the cruel 
and unkind press they have received. Surely they only received such a bad 
press because they claimed something they were not really offering the public, 
i.e. a Grand Season of Italian Opera; instead they gave us the kind of season 
one might chance upon in any small Italian provincial town, though I doubt 
whether even there the orchestra would have been quite so bad. In any case 
London deserves something better; I do not mean by that that the second 
or third rate will do for the provinces, far from it; but the provincial opera- 
goer gets so little flesh and blood opera of any kind that he is obviously glad 
of anything resembling the real product that may come his way. London 
however has become accustomed to quite a reasonable standard in opera, 
and the promoters of this season must realise that performances such as 
these, with a poor orchestra and devoid of ‘production’ in the accepted sense, 
just will not do for a capital city. Having got that off my chest, let us examine 
the four productions that were offered and see what good elements (and there 
were a few) they possessed. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia (September 15). 

This was a case of one star and a lot of also-rans. I had heard Tito 
Gobbi sing Figaro in Rome in 1950, and on that occasion I had commented 
that he had played to the gallery. Great admirer that | am of Gobbi'’s art, I 
can see little reason to alter that opinion in 1952. Granted that the theatre 
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was ninety per cent. occupied by ‘Gobbi-soxers’, the film fan followers of 
this singer, who probably never dream of entering Covent Garden or Sadler’s 
Wells, and were intent on applauding their idol at every opportunity. In 
addition too, Gobbi probably felt that he had, in the circumstances, to do 
something to save the performance (and one cannot really blame him on that 
score). However it was a treat to hear his fine voice, though there were 
moments, such as in the Largo al factotum and the Dunque io son duet with 
Rosina, where the orchestra played at such a speed that a lesser singer might 
have been left high and dry. 

The Rosina of Dora Gatta was the kind of interpretation that one imagines 
has been standard in Italy for the last fifty or so years, coy, simpering and 
often vulgar. It is no use my being told that she sang the part at la Scala 
last season, for I cannot believe that she could have been allowed to act thus 
on that august stage. Vocally she proved most versatile, displaying two 
voices, one which was hard and edgy she employed in the coloratura sections 
of her part, the other and more pleasant, in the lyrical sections. Marco 
Stefanoni, remembered from the Cambridge Theatre, was the Basilio. He has 
a good voice and method of production, and sang well for the most part 
except when he exaggerated in the search for more laughs. Carlo Badioli 
overplayed the part of Bartolo and missed most of its subtlety. The Almaviva, 
Carlo Zampighi displayed a pleasing light tenor voice, but was ill at ease in 
the part, which he appeared to be playing for the first time in his career. His 
ideas of acting, like many of the company’s, were rudimentary, and of the 
kind one often associates with the revue sketch which takes off operatic 
acting! 

Armando La Rosa Parodi is a conductor who disdains the use of a baton, 
always a risky thing to do in opera, but absolutely disastrous on this occasion. 
The hand of the producer was rarely in evidence, and the lighting appeared 
just to happen. 

Madama Butterfly (September 16). 

Such merits as this performance possessed were due mainly to Luisa 
Malagrida who sang the title part. She has a fine voice, capable of the finer 
shades of expression and she created a touching Butterfly for us. It says a 
lot for her capabilities that she was able to make a great impression in the 
death scene, handicapped as she was by having to sing to a ridiculous doll. 
She is an artist we would most certainly like to hear again. 

Piero Miranda Ferraro is a young and promising tenor with a heavyish 
voice. Sharpless was sung at very short notice by Guido Pasella (who should 
have sung the part of Yamadori); he was taking the place of the indisposed 
Manca Serra. Foolishly no one thought of making an announcement, so 
that the following morning's press laid Signor Pasella’s faults at the door of 
Signor Serra. In the circumstances therefore it would be unfair to criticise 
this singer’s performance. 

Maria Teresa Mandalari was an adequate Suzuki, though we are used to 
more sympathetic performances of this part from our own native artists. 
The small parts were all below standard, and the production again virtually 
non-existent. Such lighting as there was went awry. Pinkerton and Sharpless 
appeared in act one in baggy uncreased trousers, such as I imagine neither 
the American Navy nor diplomatic service would have tolerated among its 
members for one moment. In Act 2 however Sharpless evidently came to 
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Malagrida as Butterfly and Mandalari 
as Suzuki. Photo D. Allen 


see Cio-Cio-San direct from a levée 
at the Mikado’s Palace, complete in 
black morning dress, with yellow 
gloves and monocle. Kate Pinkerton 
was entirely out of period, wearing a 
1952 dress and hair style, and dis- 
playing the kind of deportment one 
usually associates with the ‘ladies of 
the town’! The orchestra was again 
embarrassing and so it was impossible 
in the circumstances to offer any 
opinion as to the capabilities or 
otherwise of the British conductor, 
Michael Collins. 
La Bohéme (September 17). 

This was perhaps the best of the 
four productions offered. There was 





an attempt at achieving some kind of ensemble and an atmosphere was 


certainly evoked. 


Magda Olivero, the Mimi, an artist of considerable reputation, whose 
performances in Italy before the war and, more recently, as Adriana Lecouvreur 
and Violetta have been much acclaimed, was nowhere near being in good 
voice. This was a great pity, for she was one of the few artists in the company 
whose appearances had been keenly anticipated by the operatic connoisseur. 
Of course she ‘gave a performance’ and at times it was most moving. Her 
death scene was highly dramatic, but was more like the last act of Tristan 
than of Bohéme. Ornella Rovero, an artist who specialises in the part of 


Musetta won a deserved ovation. 
Hers was a full scale interpretation 
which was sung and not screeched as 
is so often the case with this part. 
Giuseppe Savio was a pleasing 
Rodolfo, nothing spectacular, but a 
well-schooled and intelligent singer. 
Manca Serra was a vocally good 
Marcello, but missed many points 
dramatically. Stefanoni was a routine 
Colline. Armando La Rosa Parodi 
again conducted without a baton; 
his tempi in Act I must have been the 
fastest on record. The orchestra, 
while making havoc of this exquisite 
score, did rather less damage than on 
any other of the three evenings. 


Stefaneoni ( Basilio), Gatta (Rosina) and 
Zampighi(Almaviva). Photo D. Allen 











Tosca (September 18). 
I believe that until Scotti took over the part of Scarpia, the leading baritones 


of the day were apt to disdain it, for they resented being murdered in the 
second act, and so deprived of an opportunity to take a final curtain, a point 
of view that I have always thought rather unreasonable. Not so on this 
occasion, for it was a great pity from the audience’s point of view that the only 
worth while thing of the evening was snatched away from us one act too soon. 

Gobbi’s Scarpia was a fine creation, authoritative, well bred, menacing, as 
occasion demanded. My only criticism is that I like a more varied tone colour 
than Gobbi provided on this occasion. I hope that we may have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and hearing Gobbi’s Scarpia again, surrounded by colleagues 
of like artistic stature. 

Kyra Vayne was singing Tosca for the first time. She certainly has good 
vocal material, the voice is warm with a touch of the Slavonic quality about 
it, but she seems a poor musician, and really needs a lot more experience before 
tackling a role such as this. The dramatic subtleties of the part completely 
eluded her, and she has not yet enough stage sense to make anything of the 
big scene at the end of the second act. The Vissi d’arte was vocally a disaster, 
but her singing in the last act of the opera was much better. 

Ferraro’s Cavaradossi was satisfactory, but he displayed a tendency to hang 
on to top notes. Badioli was a vulgar Sacristan and Iginio Ricco was in- 
conspicuous ir every way as Angelotti. The production, or rather lack of it, 
must have been upsetting to the artists; there was no cannon shot to announce 
the discovery of Angelotti’s escape, no bell to start the Chorus in Act I on 
the Te Deum, and no one apparently back-stage to see that the door of 
Scarpia’s room was closed before he began his assault on Tosca. The setting 
of the last act was one of the best the company brought with them. Manrico 
de Tura would obviously be a useful and capable conductor with better 
orchestral material at his disposal. 

A return visit to Tosca (October 3) showed a little improvement. Miss 
Vayne seemed more assured vocally, and apart from a bad moment in the 
first act love duet sang well. She should however learn to carry herself with 
more assurance. Antonio Manca Serra sang extremely well as Scarpia, but 
his performance (presumably modelled on Franci’s?) was gross and unaristo- 
cratic. The orchestra had also improved somewhat but the playing of the last 
act prelude was still unbelievably bad. H.D.R. 
Sadler’s Wells. Madama Butterfly (September 23). 

How pleasant it was to come to this performance after the rather lamentable 
evenings of the previous week, and to hear Puccini’s music receiving its due 
in the orchestra pit, to see stage lighting which behaved itself, and a produc- 
tion in which everyone knew what he or she should be doing at any given 
moment. In addition the vocal efforts of the soloists bore more than 
favourable comparison with what the Italians had been offering at the Stoll. 

What was discouraging was to see the sparse audience that had assembled 
for this popular work, and to learn that many people were nightly being 
turned away from the ‘Italian Opera Season’ at the Stoll—such are the 
unpredictable ways of the London public! 

Victoria Elliott sang Cio-Cio-San on this occasion. Once again one could 


Tito Gobbi as Scarpia 

















Victoria Elliott as Butterfly. 
Photo Alfred Evan 


only admire the excellent routine 
displayed by this artist; her com- 
pletely logical portrayal of the part, 
the intelligent use of a voice, not 
inherently beautiful at the top, but 
always at the disposal of the singer, 
and at the music’s service; and as 
always the wonderful assurance in all 
she did vocally and dramatically. 
Miss Elliott’s Butterfly is lacking in 
one thing in the first act, child-like 
charm, which she has not got in her to 
display; there was nothing of the 
innocent Butterfly about the love 
duet on this occasion. 

Robert Thomas’s voice has grown 
in size and colour since I last heard 
him. He sang well and his Pinkerton was as nasty a piece of work as one 
imagines this character to have been. Dennis Dowling was a sonorous and 
sympathetic Sharpless and Anna Pollak a wholly admirable Suzuku. 

In the past we have had occasion to remark that some of the smaller parts 
at this theatre (the Goros, the Spolettas, the Benoits etc.) were not sung, and 
it is most pleasant to be able to compliment Rhys Williams for his singing 
of the notes that Puccini wrote, and for his generally improved work through- 
out the course of evening. Michael Mudie conducted the reformed orchestra. 
Their attack and intonation, especially in Act I, were of a high standard. 
I could not agree however with the conductor’s tempi of the love-duet in 
Act I which were far too slow and heavy sounding. Otherwise he worked up 
the climaxes of the score in a splendid manner. H.D.R. 
Sadler’s Wells. The Seraglio (October 2). 

The youthful Die Entfiihrung or Seraglio, call it what you will, has never 
enjoyed the popularity of Mozart’s maturer works either in this country or 
abroad. After its first Covent Garden performance in English in 1827, it was, 
with the exception of a few performances in German at Drury Lane in 1841, 
completely neglected. There was an attempted revival in Italian at Covent 
Garden in 1881 for Marcella Sembrich, but it was not until Beecham brought 
it out in his 1910 season of opéra-comique at His Majesty’s Theatre with a 
cast that included Alice Verlet, Maggie Teyte and Robert Radford that it 
enjoyed any popularity at all. The Beecham Company played it during and 
shortly after the first world war, and then, other than two performances under 
Bruno Walter at Covent Garden in 1927 with Ivogun, Schumann, Erb, 
Gombert and Bender, it was again neglected until Glyndebourne revived it in 
1935. Covent Garden gave one memorable performance of it in 1938 with 
Erna Berger, Irma Beilke, Richard Tauber, Heddle Nash and Ludwig Weber; 
Glyndebourne produced it for the Bath Assembly in 1948 and in Sussex in 
1950; now Sadler’s Wells takes the work into its regular repertory. 

The Emperor Joseph II had established a National Opera Theatre in 
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Marion Studholme as Blonda. 
Photo McBean 


Vienna in the 1770's first by abolish- 
ing the Italian Court Opera and then 
by creating a National Singspiel for 
opera in Germa. It was for this 
theatre that Mozart wrote his only 
singspiel, an essentially popular form 
of entertainment, and it was evidently 
this kind of popular entertainment 
that Professor Dent had in mind 
when making his present version of 
the libretto. Indeed he says in his 
programme note that ‘Seraglio is too 
often merely regarded as a test piece 
for virtuoso singers and severely 
critical connoisseurs, and what is 
really needed is an audience always 
ready to enjoy and to laugh’. A 
legitimate point of view no doubt, but surely Professor Dent would agree 
that the audience should not laugh in the wrong places; and that Seraglio does 
contain some passages, where, even at this early stage in Mozart’s career, 
that infinite tenderness and pity with which he imbues portions of Figaro and 
The Magic Flute are already in evidence—as for example in Constanza’s 
G minor aria and in the lovely quartet in Act II for the two pairs of lovers. 
Yet even at these moments one felt that the audience, had taken Professor 
Dent's injunction to enjoy themselves and laugh far too literally, and were 
just waiting for the moments which ‘held up the comedy’ to be over, so that 
the next funny situation or line could be arrived at. The supreme moment in 
the opera, where the pendulum swings and we are for the moment on the 
threshold of real tragedy, is when the Pasha discovers that Belmonte, his rival 
for the love of Constanza and now his prisoner, is the son of his mortal enemy, 
and he sends the lovers away to be 

tortured; this moment was absolutely 

ruined by the audience who hooted THE SERAGLIO 

with laughter. Granted that Gavin — )*Gutuieo Stephanie from C.F. Bretzner: 


< i < ) English version by Edward J. Dent. Produced 
Gordon played Pasha Selim as a sort by Clive Carey. Sets and costumes by Peter 





of Pantomime Villain, but neverthe- Rice. First performance at Sadler's Wells, 
less the atmosphere in the audience — OrtoPer 2nd, 1952. 

was wrong at that point, and it had Selim Gavin Gordon 
been brought to this state by much of Belmonte «sesso. Rowland’ Jones 
the dialogue and lines in the arias ce... Sento Seaineinns 
throughout the course of the evening. Pedrillo ae Ereach Riley 
I am not suggesting that the new a ae mg 


version does not contain a lot of Sergeant of the Guard Cragg Sinkinson 
really ‘vintage Dent’; it does, and I Officers, Guards and Slaves in the Pasha’s 
can think of nothing more charming = “«rviee- 

than Blonda’s Welche Wonne song, 
which becomes How delightful it will 


Ladies of the Harem and their attendants. 
Conductor James Robertson 
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Above: Pasha Selim unsuccessfully pleads his love for Constanza. Act I of 
‘The Seraglio’ at Sadler’s Wells. Photo McBean 


Opposite: Pedrillo and Belmonte are confronted by Osmin. Photo McBean 


be, when the ship puts out to sea. But try as I could, I was unable to overcome 
the feeling that the audience had got the wrong idea about the comedy of 
The Seraglio. That they should enjoy themselves is of cours? right, but I feel 
strongly that even in an English performance of this work, the comedy should 
stem from the Viennese operetta and not the British Musical Comedy! 

This musical comedy treatment was also apparent in the sets and costumes, 
especially the Act II setting, which with its peacocks and draperies reminded 
me of the Lion and the Unicorn Pavilion at the Festival of Britain. This was 
not one of the happier efforts seen at this theatre by a long way. 

It was Weber who wrote that this work was a model of youthful exuberance 
and freshness, and there was certainly no lack of these two elements in the 
musical side of the performance under James Robertson. Perhaps there was 
a tendency to hurry the animated music, which at times was not so much too 
fast as out of breath, and which was not always as finely pointed as one is 
used to in Mozart; but by and large the orchestra played well, though the 
long concertante prelude to Martern aller Arten showed that there were still 
some weaknesses among solo players. 

Vocally Seraglio like all Mozart’s operas demands first rate singers, and in 
the case of Constanza, that rare bird, the dramatic coloratura. Mozart wrote 
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Jennifer Vyvyan as Constanza. 
Photo McBean 


this part for the ‘voluble throat’ of 

Caterina Cavalieri, and, as with Nor- 

ma, one rarely finds a singer today to 

do it justice. In the last twenty-five 

years the part has been sung more of- 

ten by a Gilda or Rosina (Ivogiin, 

Berger, Lipp, Hollweg) rather than by 

an Aida or Turandot (Nemeth or 

Callas). Jennifer Vyvyan is certainly 

no Rosina or Gilda, nor for that 

matter a Turandot, but she is a lyrico- 

dramatic soprano with a very good 

coloratura technique; her voice is 

excellently placed and there were 

many moments in the purely lyrical 

pages of the score, as for example in 

the exquisitely moving Traurigkeit, 

where the voice sounded like the best of the Viennese school. In any case 
Miss Vyvyan is already a highly accomplished singer, and there is every 
possibility that she will become a great one. On the stage she was perfectly 
at home, moving well and acting sympathetically. 

Marion Studholme was a vivacious Blonda, very English, but then Blonda 
is that, and every inch the mistress of the situation. There was no mistaking 
that when she got to Spain and married Pedrillo, she would continue to 
wear those lovely trousers! She sang well, though by comparison with 
Jennifer Vyvyan, her vocal technique seemed less secure, and there were one 
or two moments of strain. 

Stanley Clarkson was to my way of thinking completely miscast as Osmin. 
He made him into a lecherous old clown, completely failing to bring out the 
malignant and vindictive side of his character. His voice is too light to do full 
justice to the part. His best effort was in the drinking duet with Pedrillo, 
though even there the voice lacked unction. 

Good Belmontes, like good Ottavios and Taminos, are hard to come by. 
Vocally Rowland Jones gave a good account of himself, once the first aria 
was behind him; but he did little to bring the part to life, and though one felt 
sorry for Constanza, her lover did little to rouse in us any feelings of com- 
passion. That Belmonte can be brought to life I remember from Tauber’s 
performance in 1938. 

Ereach Riley a newcomer to the company was a perky little Pedrillo, a 
trifle fidgety in his movements and rather small in voice. The last act serenade 
was less well sung than the rest of his part, but that was probably due to 
nerves; he was also handicapped by having to wear a ridiculous headdress, 
and a wholly ludicrous costume. 

I have already commented on Gavin Gordon’s misconceived Pasha Selim, 


Osmin (Clarkson) prevents Blonda (Studholme) and Pedrillo (Riley) escaping 
from the harem. Photo McBean 
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and other than citing the examples of Ebert’s and Walbrook’s interpretation 
of the role, there is little I can add. How far Clive Carey the producer was 
responsible for this conception of the part I cannot say. I have always 
admired Carey’s work, but feel that on this occasion he too was led astray 
by Professor Dent’s dictum to the audience that they had to be ready to 
laugh and enjoy. H.D.R. 


Readers’ Letters 


Kundry’s Top B. 

On page 500 of your August issue, your gramophone critic speaking of the 
Decca recording of the Bayreuth Parsifal writes: *. . . And since this set is 
issued “‘with the approval of Wieland Wagner” (who, in fact, contributes 
“‘a psychological diagram for Parsifal” on sleeve 5), one would like to address 
a little query to him: on what authority does Kundry end her second act on 
a top B? It sounds like a primadonna misbehaving at the end of a classical 
aria...’ 

Wieland Wagner, in Bayreuth, asks me to reply on his behalf, and the 
answer is very simple: Kundry sings the high B, because Richard Wagner 
wrote it like that which one glance into the score would have revealed to your 
critic. 

V. V. Rosenfeld, London, W.C.1. 

Hans Keller comments: Next time Wieland Wagner replies to a query he 
may find it useful to do so without a go-between. He will save not only 
OPERA’S space, but also his time and mine. Besides, he will perhaps spareme 
insolent reminders to have ‘one glance into the score’ (I had, of course, 
examined two of the original publisher's scores before putting pen to paper) 
as well as the painful experience of being inadequately quoted, for at the end 
of my query I wrote: ‘But perhaps I am mistaken and shall be enlightened’. 
As the matter stands now, I cannot save anyone’s time or space. 

Wieland Wagner's or V. V. Rosenfeld’s enlightenment is poor. I have by 
now inspected seven scores (all undated), and the result is as follows: 

Four different Schott scores (2 vocal scores, | full score, 1 miniature score) 
give what I consider to be musically the only possible version. One further 
Schott score (vocal) gives both versions. One Breitkopf vocal score gives 
Wieland Wagner's version. But the most enlightening score is a Peters full 
score which gives ‘my’ version and on top of it, in smaller type and under the 
heading ‘B. Variante’, the Bayreuth version. The letter ‘B’ is explained by a 
note in the score: 

Die mit B. bezeichneten Zusitze entsprechen Wagners persdnlich gegebenen 
Anweisungen; sie sind dem von Felix Mott] herausgegebenen Klavier-Auszug 
des vorliegenden Werkes entnommen. 

There is no indication here that Wagner ‘wrote’ the un-Wagnerian and 
unmusical version. We ask Wieland Wagner (1): what documentary evidence 
is available in support of the assertion that the composer ‘wrote’ the top 
version and meant it to stay; (2): what, if any, particular circumstances of 
performance may have prompted him to include this variant in his ‘personal 
instructions’ (which were subsequently embodied in Mottl’s vocal score and 
thus became a ‘source’); (3): to which person or persons these instructions of 
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directions were given. In any case, the least I have herewith proved is that 
the answer to my question is by no means ‘very simple’, and that a snub in 
reply to it is not enough. 


Bayreuth 1952 

I read your critic’s notice, in the September number of opeRA, of this 
year’s production of The Ring at Bayreuth with special interest, having just 
returned from there myself. I do not presume to dispute his assessment of the 
purely musical side of the performance, but there were many instances where 
my reactions to Wieland Wagner’s production were very different from those 
of your critic. 

I heard the second performance of the cycle; he presumably the first. The 
singers, orchestra and conductor were the same, but it is possible that their 
standard of performance had risen, as the audience certainly seemed to have 
grown more cosmopolitan in the interim. 

Without moving from my seat in the Festspielhaus I could hear people 
speaking in English, French, Italian, Spanish and what I took to be Japanese. 
During the intervals, in restaurants, music-shops and buses, I talked to people 
from England, America, France, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden and Denmark, 
mostly like myself of a generation too young to have known Bayreuth before 
the war. Almost without exception I found they had been stimulated by 
Wieland Wagner's production to a new, enthusiastic, though not uncritical 
appreciation of The Ring as a complete and monumental work. 

At Covent Garden since the war I have heard many fine individual perform- 
ances in The Ring, for instance Flagstad’s Briinnhilde. At Bayreuth, with the 
huge bare stage and Wieland Wagner’s superb use of lighting providing a 
perfect background for the music with which Wagner paints his own scenery 
as explicitly as Shakespeare does, and in spite of some grave vocal deficiencies 
(your critic was not alone in thinking longingly of Svanholm), I found the 
cumulative effect of the cycle quite overwhelming, to a degree I had never 
experienced before. 

When at the end of Gétterdammerung the Wagner brothers appeared on the 
stage, I for one thought the huge ovation they received neither over- 
enthusiastic nor uncritical, but a well-deserved tribute to the genius they have 
inherited from their grandfather. 

Elizabeth Forbes, Wentworth, Surrey. 


Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells 

In the August issue, Donald Mitchell in ‘The Season’s Balance Sheet’ 
states: ‘Whereas Covent Garden has either touched the heights or rocketed 
to the depth, Sadler’s Wells has done neither, and maintained instead a 
consistent middle-road standard.’ In the same issue, H.D.R. when reviewing 
Trovatore at Covent Garden says: ‘. . . Perhaps we may hear her in this 
theatre some more,” of Victoria Elliott. 

Surely, this is one of the reasons why we do not get outstanding individual 
performances at Sadler’s Wells although the general standard of their produc- 
tions is usually high. As soon as an artist shows promise we find that, next 
season he (or she) has become a member of the Covent Garden Company and 
we only occasionally have the pleasure of hearing them as ‘Guests’ at Rosebery 
Avenue. Sometimes, and there is no need to mention names, we find these 
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singers—whose voices proved more than adequate at Sadler’s Wells—have 
not really yet adjusted their voices and techniques to the larger stage and 
house. They therefore sometimes fail to carry a part adequately in which, a 
the smaller theatre, they had been excellent—or sometimes even outstanding 
E. Goodman, London, W.8. 

The process seems to have been reversed somewhat this season and Jean 
Watson has now left Covent Garden to join the Sadler’s Wells Company as a 
permanent member. The trouble of course is we have far too few singers in this 
country who have the necessary technique which suits them to Covent Garden, 
—FEditor. 


A Correction 

On page 619 of the October OPERA we stated that the performances of 
La Gioconda by the Palmer’s Green and Southgate Grand Opera Society, 
were the first to be given in this country since 1930. This in fact was not the 
case, for the Liverpool Grand Opera Company, whose work we have noticed 
in our pages in the past, gave three performances of this work at the David 
Lewis Theatre, Liverpool in May 1951. Our apologies to all concerned. 


Index to Volume Three 

Readers are reminded that a full Index to Volume Three of OPERA will be 
published early in 1953. It will cost Is. (post free Is. 2d.), and will only be 
sent to those readers who order it in advance. Orders and remittances should 
be sent to Rolls House Publishing Company Ltd., Rolls House, Breams 
Buildings, E.C.4. Regular Subscribers to OPERA receive their Index free of 
charge. 


OPERA would like to draw its readers’ attention to the arrangement it has 
made with Gardiner Travel Service, 189 Regent Street, London, W.1, whereby 
regular readers of the magazine may avail themselve of specially reduced terms 
for a holiday at Bayreuth next summer. Visitors will have a ten day stay at 
Bayreuth and will be able to attend performances of Lohengrin, Parsifal, 
Tristan und Isolde, and The Ring. Full particulars will be forwarded to those 
readers who send their names and addresses to Gardiner Travel Service, 
enclosing the coupon cut from the inside back cover of the current number. 


The December operRA will contain articles on Meyerbeer and Berlioz by 
Charles Stuart, Porgy and Bess by Ronald Duncan and the Editor, an 
operatic quiz, illustrated reviews of A Masked Ball and Norma, and the 
usual news, records and opera diary. 
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Sat. 6 (evening) Magic Flute Cavalleria; Pagliacci Tosca 
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BROADCASTS 
November 2! Die Abreise 
December 5 The Beggar's Opera 
(Britten’s Arrangement) 


B.B.C. OPERA 
October 31 Don Perlimplin 
November 7 Le Coq d’Or 
November 14, 16 Savitri 
November 18 Norma 





COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


In this, and ensuing months, Collectors’ Corner will list their complete repertoire 
of new operatic records available from stock. 


(The opera featured on the reverse of the record is shown in brackets) 





* BORIS GODOUNOV ” (Moussorgsky) 
H.M.V. LPo3 Death scene & Varlaam’s song (Igor). Christoff.LP 
H12011 Coronation scene. 2 sides. Chaliapin & chorus : 
H891 Act |: Varlaam’s song (Igor). Chaliapin.bs. 
P12169 Varlaam’s song (L’ubriaco). Neroni.bs. 
H21097 Varlaam’s song & Death of Boris. Christoff.bs. 
D1601 Act 2: Nursery scene. 2 sides. Barsham, etc. .. 
H6482/3 Monologue, duet & Clock scene. Kipnis etc. (2) 
H6948 I have attained power. Christoff.bs. ‘ a 
H12032 Monologue & Clock scene. Chaliapin.bs. ‘ 
H9105 Act 3: Fountain duo (Sadko). Nagachevsky Sadoven 
H1938 Act 4: Pimen’s monologue. Christoff.bs. “# 
HLPB3 Death scene & Varlaam’s song (Igor). C hristoff.LP .. 
H6935 Farewell & Prayer of Boris. Christoff.bs. 
H7114 Ditto on 45 r.p.m. 
H934 Farewell & Death of Boris. C haliapin. bs. 
D2229 ~=Farewell & Death of Boris. Arie.bass .. 
H12047 Prayer & Death of Boris. Chaliapin.bs. 
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** CARMEN ” (Bizet) 
Decca Completeon 3 LONG PLAYING. Juyol & Opera Cee £5.18. 
P20278 Habanera (Italiana in Algeri). Supervia.ms. / 
HVAS6_ Habanera (Barbiere). Sigrid Arnoldson.s. 
C1507 Habanera & Chanson boheme. Tourel.ms. . ip 
H21062 Parle-moi de ma mere. Vinay & Quartararo. 2 parts 
H11541 Ditto in German. Schock & Schlemm. 2 parts . 
H10062 Ditto in Italian. B. & Rina Gigli. 2 parts 1 
HVB34 __ Ditto in Italian (P. Fishers) de Lucia/Huguet .. 
P20127 Seguedille & Chanson boheme. Supervia.ms. . . 
P30001 Seguedilla & Card aria. Pederzini.ms. .. 
H10020 Chanson boheme (Mignon). Castagna.con. 
C1530 ~=Toreador (P. Igor). Silveri.br. in Italian 
P12170 Toreador (Otello). Tagliabue.br. in Italian 
H12198 Toreador (Tannhauser). John Forsell.br. 
P12153 Act 2: Carmen-Jose duets. Supervia & Micheletti 
H3603 La fleur (Manon: Reve). Bjorling.t. + 
H21498 La fleur (Core’ngrato). Lanza.t. 
H3023 Il fior (Cavalleria Rusticana). C aruso.t. 
H2531 Il fior (Paride ed Elena). Gigli.t. 
HVBS57 II fior (Huguenots). Caruso.pf.acc. 
HVAI3_ II fior (Lohengrin). de Lucia.pf.acc. .. 
H12199 Flower song (Africaine). Vilhelm Herold.t. 
P12151 Trio et air des cartes. Supervia etc. 2 sides .. 
HVAI8 Air des cartes (Gretchaninov song). M. Garden.s. 
D359 Air de Micaela. 2 sides. S$. Danco.s. oa 
C1410 Air de Micaela (Fidelio). Schwarzkopf 
H6514 = Air de Micaela (Louise). Steber.s. 
P30034 Aria di Micaela (Trovatore). Pagliughi.s. Ss. 
P12161 Micaela’s Lied (Cavalleria Rusticana). Rethberg 
HVB43 Act 4: Final scene. 2 parts. Zenatello & Gay 
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B: Brunswick; C: Columbia; D: Decca; H: H.M.V.; P: Parlophone 


MAIN STORE: 62, New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W.C.1. (Langham 6159) 
MAIL ORDER: 63, MonMouTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 5614) 























